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In This Issue 


Editorial Changes 


The Journal of Religion has been de- 
prived of the services of Professor John 
Knox, who after four years as editor has 
removed from the Divinity School to 
join the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Mr. Knox has set 
a standard of excellence which it will not 
be easy to maintain. The reader’s atten- 
tion is directed to the announcement of 
the new editorial board carried on the in- 
side front cover. This board will take 
responsibility for the Journal until next 
summer, when it is hoped that a perma- 
nent editor may be available. We begin 
our work with a considerable amount of 
excellent material in hand for future is- 
sues. We propose, however, to review the 
whole problem of the Journal, and some 
changes of policy may be adopted. Sug- 
gestions from our readers for improve- 
ment of our pages will always be wel- 
comed. 


Changing Attitudes 


WILL1AM RoBert Taytor has shared 
with many Canadian students his vivid 
knowledge of the Old Testament. He has 
been for nearly thirty years head of the 
department of Semitics in University 
College, Toronto. In the opening article 
of this issue Professor Taylor gathers up 
some fruits of his reflection on changing 
attitudes toward the Bible as affected by 
religious negativism in the twentieth 
century and especially since the first 
World War; the new light from anthro- 
pology and archeology; the contribution 
of form-criticism; and the position the 
Bible claims in present-day liberal re- 
ligious thought. 


Paul and Judaism 


In “The Jewishness of Paul’? DoNALD 
Wayne RIDDLE shows reasons for his 
view that Paul never repudiated Judaism 
and thought himself true to his ancestral 
faith, while to his Jewish contemporaries 
he appeared in another light. Mr. Riddle 
taught in the Divinity School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for nearly twenty 
years, has frequently contributed to this 
Journal, and is the author of numerous 
books and articles in the New Testament 
field. He now holds the rank of captain 
in the United States Army Air Force 
Intelligence. 


Channing Thought Well of Us 


We are pleased to have NEAL F. 
DovuBLEDAY’s interpretation of William 
Ellery Channing’s optimistic teaching 
on human nature, “Channing on the Na- 
ture of Man.” Although Mr. Doubleday 
leads us to expect “not explanation but 
definition,” his definitions go far to ex- 
plain the Unitarian leader’s position. A 
young graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Doubleday is an instruc- 
tor in English in the University of Con- 
necticut. 


Philosophy of Religion 


Homer H. Duss is a philosophical 
scholar who is also a Sinologist of stand- 
ing. He holds the chair of philosophy in 
Duke University. His books include 
Hsiintze....the Moulder of Ancient 
Confucianism and Rational Induction. 
His article, ‘‘Religious Naturalism—an 
Evaluation,” is an attack on Wieman’s 
position, in which he finds a series of 
grave defects. 
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HENRY N. WIeEMAN and H. 
BERNHARDT conclude in this issue their 
friendly debate over weighty questions 
relative to the doctrine of God. Wieman, 
with reference to Paul as an example of 
“those who have lived their religion most 
magnificently,” holds that God is “crea- 
tivity.” Bernhardt assails Wieman’s 
method as illogical, thinks of religion 
as a complex form of behavior toward 
adversity, and by an analysis of types 
of religious behavior arrives at a concept 
of deity as ‘dynamic determinant.” We 
anticipate that Mr. Wieman will re- 
cover from these blows and that truth 
will be advanced by the exchange. 


Notes and Communications 


We are prepared to make room for a 
short section entitled “Notes and Com- 
munications” to which scholarly readers 
are invited to contribute. The column is 
occupied in this issue by WiLLiam A. 
Irwin’s objections to the article by 
James Smart in our July number. Mr. 
Irwin is professor of Old Testament lan- 
guage and literature in the University 
of Chicago and is well known to our 
readers. While we anticipate that the 
material of this section will be mainly 
discussion of earlier articles, it will also 
be open to writers who have short inde- 
pendent contributions to offer. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND MODERN FAITH 


W. R. TAYLOR 


URING the last fifty years our 
modern method of biblical study 
has, in the course of its develop- 

ment, profoundly affected our concep- 
tion of the nature of the Bible. It there- 
fore becomes necessary for us to review 
from time to time the results of progres- 
sive investigation in this field, in order 
that we may assess the value of the 
Scriptures for faith and consider wherein 
their significance and authority for our 
generation lie. It is obvious that the 
Bible holds no longer the place which 
dogmatic theology once accorded to it. 
No school of criticism is primarily re- 
sponsible for this change in the attitude 
of the modern world. The old position 
was weakened by assaults from several 
sides in the course of several generations, 
and by no strategy would we seek to 
recover it, since it rested in part on 
claims that were false and indefensible. 
Those of us who look to the Bible as in 
some way the foundation of our religion 
must, therefore, rest our claims for it 
on grounds which may be substantiated 
and from which we cannot easily be dis- 
lodged. It need not be said that in seek- 
ing these grounds we must have regard 
for the apostolic caveat not to be blown 
about by every latest wind of doctrine, 
from whatever quarter it may come— 
archeology, comparative religion, com- 
parative literature, anthropology, or his- 


torical criticism and its related dis- 
ciplines—for many winds do blow. But, 
broadly speaking, we may say that we 
should be ready to abandon the in- 
defensible and to concentrate our atten- 
tion on the essential qualities of the 
sacred oracles as time and research bring 
them into fuller relief. 

Fifty years ago religious belief was 
passing through a serious crisis because 
of the tension between doctrine, on the 
one hand, and science and philosophy, 
on the other. The formulas of the faith 
remained as they had been drawn up by 
men who in most instances were igno- 
rant of the work of such scientists as 
Copernicus, Newton, and Harvey. They 
taught as indisputable doctrine that the 
Bible was verbally inspired, inerrant in 
science and history, infallible in morals 
and religion, in all its parts. But in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the 
world passed into one of the most revo- 
lutionary phases of its intellectual growth 
and became possessed of a new view of 
man and the cosmos. The discoveries in 
the biological and physical sciences, the 
development of new sciences such as 
anthropology and archeology, had, al- 
most within the brief space of a gener- 
ation, brought such a wealth of fresh 
knowledge that it was clear to men of 
sense that the old bottles could no longer 
hold the new wine; all that had been 
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previously held as truth must be sub- 
jected to review and revaluation. In 
short, a mood of realism had come to 
the ascendancy, and, as William Dean 
Howells once said, ‘‘Realism is just the 
desire to see things as they are.’’ The 
faults of that age arose from too great a 
trust in reason as the solvent of every 
riddle of existence, but the faults were 
atoned for by the spirit of courageous 
and sincere search for truth that dom- 
inated it. That generation, in spite of its 
skepticism and materialism and blind 
trust in nature, was seeking to see man 
as a creature, a part of the natural 
order, and to find a formula that would 
in some way include all of reality. To 
such a situation the church, in its official 
creed, refused to adjust itself or even to 
exhibit intelligent sympathy. For the 
most part, it regarded the new intellec- 
tual ferment as impious and sacrilegious. 
Serious men, as they became conscious 
of the growing gap between what the 
intellect accepted and what religion 
affirmed, were driven either to agnosti- 
cism or to the search for a new form 
of faith which would be a substitute for 
the old Christianity—some worship of 
nature, some deification of man, or, in 
some way, some God other than that of 
the church, with some new apocalypse 
of human evolution toward a better 
order of things. This is the challenge 
that Ibsen presents in his play, Em- 
peror and Galilean.t This is what Swin- 
burne means when he sings: 

Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art smitten; 

thy death is upon thee, O Lord. 

And the love-song of earth, as thou diest, re- 
sounds through the wind of her wings— 
Glory to Man in the highest! for Man is the 

master of things. 


“The third empire is here, Maximus! I feel 
that the Messiah of the earth lives in me. The spirit 
has become flesh, and the flesh spirit. All creation 
lies within my will and my power.” 


And Walt Whitman confessed the key- 
note of his humanistic poetry to be ‘‘an 
attempt to drop in the earth the germs 
of a greater religion.” 

It was in this period of growing tension 
between formal religion and thought 
that what we call the modern attitude 
to the Bible offered itself for recognition. 
This new method of Bible study rested, 
as far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
on the results of a century of research 
published in the works of Graf and 
Wellhausen and, as far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, on the pioneer efforts 
of Bruno Bauer. It was attacked then, 
as in more recent times, as Hegelian in 
spirit and in construction. In the case 
of Bauer’s work the attack was war- 
ranted, since he had permitted Hegel’s 
principles of history to influence his 
interpretation and his dating of the early 
Christian literature; but, however ad- 
yerse the verdict based on his theory 
and on his individual results, he must be 
acknowledged as the first to relate the 
growth of the literature to its historical 
conditions and to study it from the 
standpoint of its Siiz im Leben. In the 
case of Graf and Wellhausen the attack 
was, and still is, unwarranted, since 
their work did not rest on any philo- 
sophical presuppositions as to what the 
course of Israel’s social and -religious 
history must have been. In arranging the 
literature of the Old Testament in its 
historical relations they were guided by 
the same objectivity which was de- 
veloping in other fields of historical re- 
search. Mommsen was to express it 
later in his work on Roman history; and 
in the fields of medieval and modern his- 
tory it was demonstrated by von Ranke, 
who said: ‘‘My object is simply to 
find out how things actually occurred,” 
and “I am first a historian, then a Chris- 
tian.” The fact that time weakened 
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rapidly the hold of Bauer’s theory in 
scholarly circles, while it strengthened 
the hold of the Grafian theory, is good 
evidence that there was something more 
than a philosophical assumption to rec- 
ommend its wide acceptance and stout 
endurance. As we shall see, some of its 
details and deductions need modifica- 
tion, but its essential structure as formu- 
lated still maintains itself as an indis- 
pensable element of biblical scholarship. 
From time to time we are warned that 
we are to witness a reaction in Old 
Testament criticism, that it is not what 
it used to be; but the oft-predicted event 
has never quite come off. It reminds us 
of a witty saying of Burnand, the 
editor of Punch. When a censorious 
friend complained, ‘Punch is not as 
good as it used to be,’’ he made the re- 
tort, “It never was.” 

But at the moment we are not con- 
cerned about the course or fate of 
criticism but rather with the service it 
rendered to faith about the turn of the 
century. If, as a certain French writer 
has said, ‘“‘le reméde 4 la maladie du 
scepticisme, c’est de guérir le dogmatisme 
dont elle est la conséquence”’ (“the cure 
for the disease of skepticism is to remedy 
the dogmatism of which it is the result”’), 
then the abatement at that time of the 
clamorous and arrogant antagonism to 
a theistic conception of life and the world 
must be attributed to the effects which 
the new historical approach to the Bible 
had on the dogmatic situation. Its su- 
preme service lay in shifting the emphasis 
from what was secondary to what was 
primary in the scriptural tradition, in 
subordinating the accidental to the 
essential. In the process certain things 
had to go—such as the belief in verbal 
inspiration, the inerrancy of the Bible 
in all its parts in science and history, and 
its infallibility in morals and religion. 
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‘But there were compensations which 


exceeded in worth all that had to be 
surrendered. The conception of God as 
immanent in the cosmic order and the 
world process was recovered to correct 
that exaggerated transcendentalism of 
the creeds which was being protested 
as early as 1890 by Edwin Hatch in his 
famous Hibbert Lectures.? The religious 
mind came to see that nature and history 
have significance in the divine economy 
and that revelation is a progressive oper- 
ation in history and in experience, con- 
ditioned at each epoch in its form and 
its fulness by the human cofactors; that 
the Bible is not itself the revelation but 
rather its record and, as such, subject to 
all the limitations and disabilities of 
ancient literature. Such a view of the 
Bible and its religion eased immediately 
the load that had rested on apologetics; 
saved men from trying to live with a 
bifurcated mind, their inteilect in one 
century and their religion in another; 
gave a new significance to the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit and a new conscious- 
ness of the presence of the divine activ- 
ity in contemporary life. In the New 
Testament we are aware that this view 
restored to us the Jesus of history and 
gave to him a more central position than 
earlier theology had accorded him as 
the ultimate criterion of Christian faith 
and practice. It shifted the emphasis 
from the Pauline theology back to where 
it belonged, with consequent modifica- 
tions in our doctrine of God and the 
forensic interpretations of the Atone- 
ment. Such a shift in the religious 
emphasis came as a new revelation to 
that age, and the effects of it were felt 
in ever widening circles, not only in 
Protestant but in Roman Christianity 
and also in Judaism. And outside -the 


2 The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church (London, 1890). 
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bounds of the several religious groups 
the secular literature of the early part 
of the twentieth century gave abundant 
proofs that the tension between religion 
and scientific thought had been relieved. 

But within the last twenty-five years 
there have been some changes in re- 
ligious thought, and new problems have 
emerged with respect to the Bible. The 
reasons for the new situation have to 
be sought in our reactions to the world- 
shaking events through which our gen- 
eration has passed. The first Great War 
brought us to a dead stop in our thinking 
about God, man, and the world. In the 
two or three decades that preceded that 
war men had composed their intellectual 
and spiritual differences and had worked 
out something like a common faith in 
God, in things, and in themselves. And 
the axioms of this faith seemed never 
more incontrovertible than in that period 
of general peace, prosperity, and ex- 
pansive opportunity. Every fresh tri- 
umph of science and invention seemed 
to demonstrate the rationality of the 
universe and the power of the human 
mind to enter into and to share its 
purposes. The world appeared to be re- 
sponsive to men’s aims and efforts by 


moving for the time being in the direc- - 


tion they wanted, and so it promoted the 
illusion. The church shared in the mood 
of the age and set out to transform the 
world by the social gospel and the 
evangelization of the heathen ‘within 
this generation.” Even as the war was 
entered, it was viewed as the final 
apocalyptic struggle, “the war to end 
war”; and beyond it men descried the 
millennium—a world finally ‘‘purged of 
all pain, with fit inhabitant.” 

But by the end of the war, particularly 
in Europe, things seemed to have gone 
in reverse; and then and afterward, 
for what the Germans called the fourteen 
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years of ‘‘shame and dishonor” (Schmach 
und Schande), men seemed to be in the 
power of a tragic destiny which their 
reason could not comprehend nor their 
best efforts master. A feeling of the 
power of fate and of the irrationality of 
life, of the power of evil, of the weakness 
and futility of human reason and design, 
quickly crept over us and devitalized, 
where it did not bring to death, the 
forms of thought in which much of the 
pre-war culture had had its springs. 

This post-war mood was not slow to 
manifest itself in various ways. There 
was first a wave of skepticism concern- 
ing the values of life and a revolt against 
the traditional sanctions and morals of 
society. Life was viewed as a sort of mad 
dance, like that of gnats in the breeding 
season; Lawrence’s Flaming Youth be- 
came a symbol of the new rhythm; and 
wistful old age was roused by the 
promise that it would yet be able to join 
up with youth through the replacement 
of its sclerotic glands by those cf mon- 
keys. The code of the new popular 
hedonism, like that of the old, was in the 
words of the Wisdom of Solomon. 


Let us fill ourselves with costly wines and per- 
fumes; 

And let no flower of spring pass us by; 

Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before 
they be withered; 

Let none of us go without his share in our proud 
revelry. 


But actually there was no spring of 
joy below the surface. The jazz of the 
period matched the confusion, the de- 
spair, and the dissonance that lay within 
its heart. The pre-war man, who had 
stood erect and looked into the heavens 
and considered himself the end of the 
travail of the universe, now sank back 
into the mud of things and gave up his 
cosmology. It was this shock of the 
apparent discovery that the world had 
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no meaning which accounts for the 
undertones of disquiet in the clamor of 
the period. 

But man cannot live by negations 
alone. The post-war generation, feeling 
that everything to which they had given 
faith had betrayed them, made a mad 
break with the traditional sanctions and 
beliefs in a bid for freedom and found 
that its freedom was false. Toward the 
beginning of the past decade another 
wave of disillusionment, produced by the 
social and political problems in Europe 
and the world-wide economic distress, 
swept over us, drowning out much of the 
earlier gaiety and mirth and driving 
unwilling minds to a new examination 
into the human plight. Gradually a 
reaction against the regnant assumption 
of the meaninglessness of existence 
emerged and crystallized in thought- 
forms which are of immediate concern to 
us. In essence these structures repre- 
sent a revival of interest in a mystical 
view of things; but they diverge widely 
because of the types of mysticism which 
they severally choose to follow. None of 
them arose spontaneously in the thirties, 
but each took its inspiration from earlier 
ideas and suggestions. The Bergsonian 
philosophy with its élan vital; more pop- 
ularly, the type literature exemplified by 
Dostoievski, with its treatment of human 
tragedy as elementally a grim Faustian 
struggle for freedom the cost of which 
is dire suffering; and such conceptions as 
Rudolf Otto’s mysterium tremendum, with 
its emphasis on God as the “wholly 
other’’—all these awakened a sense of 
depth in existence over against the fading 
notion that life was only like the love 
dance of the gnats. 

The first reaction finds expression in a 
philosophy of race and blood and soil— 
or, more technically, romantic natu- 
ralism. Aldous Huxley, who, more than 
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any other writer in English, has re- 
flected in his work the succession of 
changes in the modern mood, describes 
the situation concisely in his novel, 
Ends and Means: 


By the end of the twenties a reaction against 
this philosophy of meaninglessness had begun 
to set in—away from the easy-going philosophy 
of general meaninglessness towards the hard, 
ferocious theologies of naturalistic and _ re- 
volutionary idolatry. 


This reaction was, as he says, to intro- 
duce meaning into the world, but “only 
in patches.” It could be ‘‘only in patches” 
because totalitarianism and neo-Caesar- 
ism rejected the earlier fruits of thought 
and of the spirit and denied any compre- 
hensive view of mankind in favor of a 
return to tribalism and racialism, with 
logical sequences in assaults on basal 
human freedom and morals. 

The second reaction concerns philos- 
ophy and religion. The structural ele- 
ments were supplied by the existential 
thinking of the hitherto well-nigh for- 
gotten Dane, Séren Kierkegaard, which 
Karl Barth popularized in his dialectic 
theology. As Heidegger defines it, the 
central idea of this Existenz philosophy 
is to find the meaning of life in a flash of 
awareness in the midst of one’s total re- 
sponse to living. There is implicit in it 
obviously a skepticism concerning the 
value of every other approach to life, 
as through nature or history, or through 
the aesthetic or the moral. It puts the 
emphasis on revelation over against the 
contemporary humanistic solutions to 
the problem of the meaning of life. 
It was, in theology, roughly the counter- 
part of totalitarianism in the political 
domain, i.e., an oben auf answer to a 
generation, particularly a German gen- 
eration, that was so bewildered and per- 
plexed that it was willing to surrender 
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everything in return for something that 
promised certitude. 

But there is also a third reaction. If 
the second reaction, which I have des- 
cribed, was associated with a retreat to 
the Reformation theology, this third re- 
action involves a retreat still further 
back toward some form of Neo-Plato- 
nism or, in other words, to the old Logos 
philosophy with the fatal Greek dualism 
at its base. We meet it in men both of 
the Orthodox and of the Catholic church. 
And any attempt to realize a reunion of 
the different branches of the Christian 
churches by a common subscription to 
such a symbol as that of Nicaea is to 
be regarded in the same light. 

In this review of the trends in the 
changing moods of our generation since 
the first World War we are reminded of 
the epigram of the French essayist, Al- 
phonse Karr: ‘‘Plus ¢a change, plus c’est 
la méme chose” (‘The more changes 
there are, the more is it the old thing 
over again’). For it must be evident 
that we are confronted with a situation 
which parallels in a certain aspects that 
existing about the beginning of the 
century. There is the same search for a 
new positive religion, or for a substitute 
for the old religion, in the deification of 
the demonic urges of nature because of 
the intoxicating conception of reality as 
a great ocean of power and life or, in the 
thought of Nietzsche, as ‘“‘an inexhaust- 
ible stream of life and power eternally 
flowing back upon itself.” And over 
against this there is again a theology of 
transcendentalism which, ignoring the 
contemporary affirmations, insists still 
that the world is divided into two stories 
and speaks of reality as the “altogether 
other,”’ as the wholly supersensual and 
the wholly supernatural. And, third, 
there is also the tendency to evade the 
issues of the day by a flight back to 


traditional orthodoxy. In short, we can 
say that we are faced again with a re- 
newed tension between religion and the 
contemporary way of looking at the world. 
And once again the Bible is drawn into 
the issues raised by these contending 
points of view. In the circumstances it 
seems that we do not need to contend 
for a new method of criticism but 
rather to maintain and to affirm the re- 
sults attained by our current method. 
For the battle now has swung from the 
field of literary and historical criticism 
to that of biblical theology or the major 
conceptions of biblical religion. This is 
clear when we note the nature of the 
challenge offered to the Bible by the 
current secular and religious move- 
ments. We recall that almost twenty-five 
years ago Friedrich Delitzsch and Har- 
nack—the one in his book, Die grosse 
Tduschung, and the other in the Intro- 
duction to his work on Marcion—started 
the campaign for Die Abschaffung des 
Alten Testaments. Though at first we 
failed to measure its significance, we 
know now what the fruits of this propa- 
ganda have been in Germany. But, 
although we in the English-speaking 
world have seen no such open assaults 
on the Old Testament, yet covertly the 
revived heresy of Marcion has made no 
small progress in our churches by the 
relegation of the Old Testament litera- 
ture to disuse and neglect. In the end 
this is to deprive Christianity of its 
historical relations and to reduce it to 
the category of an idea, and so eventually 
to bring us to something like the Hegelian 
theology of a David Friedrich Strauss or 
that of the contemporary German Uhris- 
tians. On the other hand, the dialectical 
theology introduces an assault on the 
Bible from the opposite direction. 


What characterizes the attitude of dialectical 
theology to the Bible is that the Old and the 
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New Testaments contain quite the same rev- 
elation. There is no difference in principle be- 
tween them. As the fundamental principle is 
that Christ is the incarnate Word of God, we 
are necessarily driven to the conclusion that the 
Old Testament is also a witness to Christ, not 
only in the prophecies, but in all places where 
the Word is revealed to us in the pages of the 
Bible. Emphasis on the unity of the Old and 
New Testaments must lead consequently to 
emphasis on the identity of the concept of God 
in the Old and the New Testaments. The God- 
concept of Paul, Jesus, and the Old Testament 
was the same. 


It follows, therefore, that the interpre- 
tation of the Bible according to historical 
canons goes by the board. In still 
another way the Bible is challenged by 
the current political ideologies which 
have been saluted among us as “the 
wave of the future.” Into whatever 
philosophical category they may be 
placed, as expressions of vitalism or 
material naturalism or romantic natural- 
ism, they break with the fundamental 
elements of biblical theism. 

In the circumstances it is natural 
that we should take stock of the biblical 
sciences and consider whether the author- 
ity of the Bible has been weakened by 
recent research and whether we can 
still employ it as “the sword of the 
Spirit.” Of course, we must remember 
that these questions are not being put 
forward for the first time in the long 
history of the Book. We need only to 
reflect on the debates in Judaism con- 
cerning the canon; on the exegetical 
problems of Philo, Origen, and Augus- 
tine; on the controls imposed on it in the 
Middle Ages; and on the rationale of the 
earliest critical study of it in Protestant- 
ism to understand that those who in the 
course of the centuries have accepted 
it as containing a divine revelation have 


3 J. Lindbloom, “The Old Testament and the 
Christian Church,” Expository Times, LI (1940), 
374-79- 


regularly felt the need of coming to its 
defense or of re-examining its authority. 
But these questions have special signifi- 
cance today, since in no previous gener- 
ation have its claims been submitted to 
such various and severe tests as modern 
investigation has occasioned. 

First of all, let us consider the twin 
sciences, anthropology and archeology, 
in their profound effects on biblical criti- 
cism and the related fields. Through 
these sciences the frontiers of prehistory 
have been pushed back five hundred 
thousand years, and the beginnings of 
the ancient higher cultures to some four 
or five millenniums B.c. The perspective 
within which the biblical literature has 
to be viewed has, as a consequence, been 
vastly lengthened. Its oldest elements, 
we see, were beginning to assume their 
present form only a thousand years after 
the literatures of Egypt and Babylon 
had passed their greatest efflorescence; 
they antedate the Homeric writings 
by only two or three centuries. Only 
a few fragments of tradition, some an- 
cient customs and rites, trail away like 
the tail of a comet toward a more dis- 
tant antiquity. In such circumstances 
the Bible seems to shrink into a very 
small document in the very long course 
of human affairs. Obviously, we are 
thus compelled to consider afresh the 
fact, the significance, and the springs 
of history. And in conjunction with 
this investigation we have to re-exam- 
ine our conception of revelation, not 
only as to its genesis but also as to its 
extent. We can no longer confine the 
discussion to the realm of the meta- 


physics of transcendence, but rather _ 


we must transfer it to the domain of 
that immanence of which history is a 
witness—that is, less to that which is 
speculative and unknown and more to 
that which is knowable and self-evi- 
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dencing in time. The old Ritschlian 
approach has had its day. The Bible 
both comes out of and comes into 
history. It is a phenomenon imbedded 
in the race’s evolution. It came into 
being in the age when man was be- 
coming aware of his spiritual nature and 
sensitive to his spiritual environment. 
It is born, as we might say, in the fitness 
of the times. Its authority, therefore, 
is grounded not only on its own claims 
but also on its genetic relation to the 
cultural process. This conception of the 
Bible’s fundamental relation to the 
larger historical movement is one of 
the substantial gains of our time. 
Archeology has shown that the life, 
the laws, the institutions, the literature, 
the religion, the language, and the his- 
tory of the Hebrew people have close 
affinities and connections with the simi- 
lar features in the culture of contempo- 
rary peoples. And what it has done in 
revealing the environment of ancient 
Palestine by bringing dim and shadowy 
lands and nations into half-light or full 
light has been augmented by its re- 
covery of the cultural strata of the land 
itself down to prehistoric ages. The re- 
sults must be reckoned among the great- 
est achievements of modern times. How 
small is the space of time within which 
they have been accomplished becomes 
equally impressive when we recollect that 
Flinders Petrie was working out the 
first pottery equations for Palestinian 
archeology about half a century ago, 
and it was scarcely ten years later (1902) 
that the Code of Hammurabi was pub- 
lished. Even the appearance of the 
Assyrian Code so recently as 1920, and 
that of the Hittite Code in 1921, seem 
like old, half-forgotten things in the 
mass of later archeological knowledge 
that has crowded upon us. It is im- 
possible quickly and completely to ad- 
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just our thinking to all the implications 
of the new facts. Obviously the biblical 
records of Hebrew culture and religion 
have been taken out of the detached 
situation which they previously occupied. 
The study of their institutions has had 
to be reoriented, and the picture of the 
religion of the Hebrews has been altered 
from that which rested only on the 
documents J, E, D, and P and on the 
survivals of ancient custom and religion 
in Arabia as recorded by Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith. But, whereas the 
older criticism tended to weaken our 
confidence in the historicity of the Old 
Testament, the newer light has greatly 
heightened our estimate of it; and prob- 
ably it is safe to predict that it will con- 
tinue to do so. This has come about 
through indirect rather than direct con- 
firmations of biblical matter. The failure 
to find much written or inscribed ma- 
terial in Palestine and the conflicting or 
incomplete evidences of archeology itself 
are some of the contributory causes of 
the situation.* 

These defects in Palestinian archeology 
are indicated by the lively interest in 
the Ras Shamra documents as supplying 
the mythology and the religious ideology 
which facilitate the reconstruction of the 


4 Those who look for direct and positive evi- 
dences must, therefore, suffer a measure of dis- 
appointment. Let me illustrate briefly what I 
mean. Archeology confirms broadly the story of 
the Hebrew invasion and settlement in Palestine. 
But the account of the assault on Ai in Joshua 
(chaps. 7 and 8) is out of line with the results of 
excavations on the site of Ai. The statement of J 
in Judg. 1:19 that Judah could not conquer the 
inhabitants of the plain because they had chariots 
of iron becomes a disturbing factor in dating the 
Hebrew invasion, since it puts the event well after 
the beginning of the Iron Age and out of accord’ with 
other evidences. The excavations at Ezion-Geber 
illuminate in general the story of Solomon’s reign. 
But it is scarcely to be expected that we shall re- 
cover remains of the Wisdom collections of Solo- 
mon’s predecessors, Ethan and Heman and Dardar 
and Chalcol, mentioned in I Kings 4: 31. 


‘A 


pattern of life governing Canaanito- 
Hebraic culture and without which much 
that is uncovered by the spade lacks 
meaning. But in the broad field of com- 
parative literature the results which at 
first seemed to reduce the plane of bibli- 
cal literature to that of neighboring 
peoples has more recently in the light 
of fuller results and more study reacted 
in the opposite direction. The extreme 
position of the religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule must be modified, since they gave 
too much weight to parallelisms in form 
and not enough to qualitative differences. 
Professor T. Eric Peet, in reviewing the 
hymns of Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopo- 
tamia, asserts that © 


when we add together all that Egypt has lefi us 
in this kind of writing there is but little to set 
against the Book of Psalms alone. In no de- 
partment of literature do the Hebrews more 
completely outdistance their masters and their 
competitors than in this. The world has pro- 
duced no more spontaneous outburst. Think of 
the immense quantity ....and of the higher 
ethical tone, that consciousness of moral re- 
sponsibility, of sin and forgiveness, whose total 
absence is such a remarkable feature of the 
Egyptian hymns.$ 


With respect to the Hebrew debt to 
Babylonian hymnody he says: ‘We can 
assert that they borrowed nothing which 
they did not improve upon.’ In short, 
nothing has happened in archeological 
research which was not in essence antici- 
pated as early as 1899, when Driver said 
of the Hebrews: 


Their beliefs .... their social usages... . 
their religious institutions can no longer be 
viewed ....as differing in kind from those of 
other nations and determined in every feature 


5 A Comparative Study of the Literatures of Egypt, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia (Schweich Lectures, 
1929; published for the British Academy [London, 
1931), p. 83. 


6 Tbid., p. 88. 
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by a direct revelation from Heaven; all, it is 
now known, have substantial analogies among 
other peoples.’ 


Those words are more pregnant with 
meaning now than when Driver gave 
utterance to them. But in the test 
of mounting material for comparative 
analysis the qualitative differences be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors tend to 
stand out in more marked relief to the 
advantage of the former in respect to the 
substantial elements of mind and spirit. 
Archeology has therefore served in this 
respect to deepen this riddle of Hebrew 
history. For excavation has revealed 
no group of people in antiquity who 
seem to have been less equipped in re- 
sources, material and immaterial, to say 
a word that could outshine and outlive 
the utterances of contemporary nations. 
It seems a paradox that the Hebrews 
presumed to believe and to say that 


Out of Zion shall come the teaching for the na- 
tions 
And out of Jerusalem the word of the Eternal. 


But research has shown that this people 
are a superlative example of the assertion 
that ‘“‘God chooses the weak things of the 
world to confound the mighty and the 
nobodies to set at naught the some- 
bodies.” 

If we turn from the evidences of 
archeology to those of biblical criticism 
in its recent stages, we meet again the 
same constructive tendencies. Hebrew 
literature, as preserved for us, was 
approaching what we may call the 
“grand manner”: that is to say, it had 
developed other qualities than love of 
writing or recording facts, and facility 
of style. The Hebrew author could in- 
troduce atmosphere and liveliness into 


7S. R. Driver, “Hebrew Authority” apud D. G. 
Hogarth (ed.), Authority and Archaeology Sacred and 
Profane (London: Scribner’s Sons, 1899), p. 7. 
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his narratives, and in his poetry he could 
come close to playing on words and ideas. 
The Greeks as early as Homer surpassed 
the Near East in the latter respect, but 
the Hebrews stand nearer the Greeks 
than their neighbors in literary art. 
Their creativeness is particularly note- 
worthy because of the control exercised 
in it by a notion of history. The struc- 
tural idea is that events are not isolated 
incidents but are moving together toward 
ends under the control of Jahweh. This 
explains why an Egyptian or an Assyrian 
record differs so markedly from, e.g., the 
record of the meeting of Hazael and 
Elisha in II Kings 8:7-15. It explains 
also the assimilative nature of Hebrew 
history and its tendency to manipulate 
what it takes over in order to bring out 
the structural idea of the whole. Now 
the newer literary criticism is governed 
by this insight. The tendency now is to 
substitute for the older segmentation of 
the major documents (J, E, D, and P), 
based largely on philosophical consider- 
ations, an analysis of the literary frag- 
ments buried in the conglomerate of 
which their structures are composed. 
In this way it is possible to probe more 
deeply back into the rich variety of life 
and thought behind the documents. 
Sagas, legends, and folklore have come 
to light. Gunkel in his work on Genesis 
showed the value of this line of approach. 
But it has also led him and others to the 
Gattung, or “form,” type of criticism. 
In the Old Testament it is now possible 
to follow fairly clearly the development 
of literary forms, e.g., the Mashel from 
its simplest forms in folklore through its 
various stages and varieties to the higher 
artistic forms. Another use of this 
method is seen in the newer critical 
approach to the prophetic literature 
which Mowinckel, Lindbloom, and Theo- 
dore Robinson have been developing. 


The results are briefly that prophetic 
addresses have been preserved in three 
forms: first, in collections of the oracular 
utterances of the prophets; second, in 
narratives about the prophet in the 
third person; third, in the prophet’s 
preaching or message recorded in the 
first person. The prophetic books, with 
the exception of Ezekiel, are irregular 
blends of two or three of these types of 
the respective traditions. Obviously, this 
method tends to relieve the study of the 
literature of the awkward problem of 
interpolations. The cumulative results 
of contemporary literary criticism have, 
on the whole, increased our sense of the 
vitality of the biblical material, just as 
the investigation of the myths and ritual 
under the same impulse have done for 
the cultus. 

In the New Testament similar lines of 
approach show the same constructive 
results. The attempt to reduce New 
Testament Christianity to a form of the 
mystery religions gave out between 1910 
and 1927 as the three editions of Reitzen- 
stein’s work on the Hellenistic mystery 
religions demonstrate. The evidence 
failed. On the other hand, the attempt 
to introduce the Gattung, or “form,” 
criticism into the study of the Synoptic 
Gospels is, in sober hands, bringing us 
back more closely to the springs of the 
Christian faith. And at the same time 
the gap earlier posited between the 
Epistles and the Gospels is closing up on 
lines that may be described as conserva- 
tive. The conservative tendencies in 
many of the articles in the Theologisches 
Worterbuch are indicative of the con- 
temporary, constructive trend. In short, 
we can say that recent research has 
brought into high relief (a) the Bible’s 
unique significance in the cultural pro- 
cess, (b) the qualitative superiority of 
the biblical literature comparatively, 
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and (c) the Bible as a body of sincere and 
vital documents. 

I believe, then, it is true that never 
within our memory have we had more 
reason for confidence in the Bible as a 
collection of lively documents in which 
we see an epochal, unfolding apprehen- 
sion of divine things. The Bible, as 
criticism presents it to us, is like a 
pyramid: the base is deep in the com- 
mon life of antiquity, but gradually its 
structural lines move progressively from 
and above its environment. Palestine 
was a platform on which moved a spirit 
that was not of its hills or its people. 
The truths which come to light in the 
process that moves from Moses through 
the prophets to Jesus have a unique and 
permanent validity. For, if we view 
history as a genetic process which cannot 
be repealed and of which the decisive 
movements are creative acts of indi- 
viduals embodying values with a wide 
or universal appeal, then in this book we 
see a closed event of history never to be 
repeated. Religion, it has been pointed 
out, is not like the sciences and the 
crafts, whose results are absorbed and 
superseded by their successors. Religion 
is like the arts. Bach and Beethoven are 


unique creations. No succeeding musi- 
cians absorb, supersede, or make them 
void. So, in the prophets and, above all, 
in Him who fulfilled them, there is 
something definitive. Religion may ad- 
vance along many lines, but in the Bible 
there is a finality. Its views of God and 
man and their interrelations are a per- 
manently creative spring of life. 

You will have perceived that, while I 
adhere firmly to the liberal tradition, I 
think that the time has arrived when 
liberalism should no longer be regarded 
as just a name to cover every form of 
free and aimless speculation. R. H. 
Tawney once said that “the only ad- 
vantage in having a liberal mind is that 
you can shut it.” In this day of death 
when men and society crave for some- 
thing to live by, we must surrender 
dilettantism to conviction, the indif- 
ferently negative to the soundly positive. 
Without abating a whit our scientific 
approach to the documents of our faith, 
and with complete faith that God is in 
history, we must be careful to show that 
the essential truths which we by our 
methods reach in the Scriptures can and 
must be made meaningful to our gener- 
ation. 
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THE JEWISHNESS OF PAUL 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 


Jewishness, it is of primary importance 

that one clearly distinguish between 
thought (or teaching) and practice. For, 
so long as a Jew did what his fellow-Jews 
did, he might have a considerable latitude 
in what he thought or taught—so long, of 
course, as the few basic beliefs, such as 
the belief in God’s oneness, were main- 
tained. It is the failure to make this dis- 
tinction which lessens the value of other- 
wise excellent studies of Paul. The usual 
estimate that Paul was un-Jewish, or at 
best a poor example of the Jew, is based 
upon and derived from the data of his 
thought and teaching. 

For example, Klausner’s recent book 
lays the greatest stress upon Paul’s atti- 
tude toward Torah.' That this attitude 
and Paul’s teaching in consequence are 
quite un-Jewish is plain, and Klausner’s 


I ONE would properly estimate Paul’s 


judgments are entirely correct. Paul’s ' 


generalization that “no one is _pro- 
nounced acquitted by doing what Torah 
requires” and that “‘anyone [or everyone] 
who has the faith of Christ is pronounced 
acquitted” was indeed utterly un-Jew- 
ish. In so far as it was allowed, it struck 
at the very root of Judaism. 

That Paul received non-Jews into the 
churches without requiring that they be 
circumcised (that is, without requiring 
them to become Jews) and to observe 
Torah was only the application of this 
basic generalization. Its fullest import 

tJ. Klausner, Miyyeschu ad Paulus (Tel-Aviv, 
1940). I owe my acquaintance with this as yet un- 
translated book to my colleague, Dr. Samuel I. 
Feigin. [Since this article was in type a translation 
of this work by W. F. Stinespring has been published 


by the Macmillan Company of New York under the 
title, From Jesus to Paul.—Ed.]} 


is seen in the fact that he consistently 
maintained this position, going so far as 
to insist not only that non-Jews need not 
keep the Law but that they must not. 
It is obvious that this attitude is as un- 
Jewish as could ‘be. 

But what of Paul’s own behavior? It 
is curious that his letters have so little to 
say on this point. On the other hand, a 
number of specific statements about 
Paul’s practice of Jewish customs are 
made about him in Luke-Acts. Here 
(Acts 16:3) it is said that he caused Tim- 
othy to be circumcised, that he cropped 
his hair in fulfilment of a vow (18:18), 
and that he undertook certain ritual 
practices in Jerusalem (21: 22-26). Noth- 
ing of this sort can be found in Paul’s 
letters. He refers to a Jewish feast (I 
Cor. 16:8); beyond this there is no such 
picture as Acts presents. The distinction 
between primary and secondary sources 
must be maintained at this point; these 
elements in Acts must be assigned to 
“tendency.” They are not to be used as 
data for the biography of Paul. 

Certain statements in Paul’s letters, 
while they are of the teaching category, 
have bearing upon practice and imply 
his own way of doing. For instance, he 
teaches (Rom. 14:5 ff.) that there is no 
validity in distinguishing special days. 
The implication, obviously, is that Sab- 
bath customs are not valid. Likewise he 
taught (Rom. 14:14 and I Cor. 8, 10: 


2It is a defect of Klausner’s otherwise excellent 
study that he harmonizes Acts and Paul’s letters. 
However, this feature is less serious for the present 
theme, inasmuch as the harmonization is particu- 
larly in the biographical section. In interpretative 
generalizations Klausner handles the Pauline sources 
admirably 
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25 ff.) that dietary restrictions are of no 
importance; one might eat what is avail- 
able. Plainly this does not agree with 
Jewish practices. If Colossians is ac- 
cepted as an authentic letter of Paul’s, 
there are further data; for example, an- 
other repudiation of special days and of 
dietary distinctions (2:16), and much 
that is negative about circumcision. 

Another very important datum, not 
didactic, is the conflict between Paul and 
Cephas (and Barnabas) in Antioch (Gal. 
2:11-14). What is clear here is that 
Paul, Barnabas, and Cephas had been 
eating in company with non-Jews and 
that objection to this was registered by 
strict particularists “from James,” where- 
upon Barnabas and Cephas conformed 
to the code which was represented by the 
strict Jews, while Paul continued to do 
what he had done before. In this Paul 
rejected a pattern which was insisted up- 
on by Jews who were stricter than he. 

Highly relevant is the baffling state- 
ment in I Cor. 9: 19-23: 


To the Jews I became as a Jew, so that I 
might win Jews; to them under the Law [I be- 
came] as though I were under the Law, although 
I am not under the Law myself, so that I might 
win those who are under the Law. To those who 
are without Law [I became] as though I am 
without Law, although I am not without Law 
to God, but am, really, under Law to Christ— 
so that I might win those who are without Law. 
I became weak to those who are weak, so that I 
might win those who are weak. I became all 
things to all men, so that I might, by all means, 
save some. 


It is to be noted that this statement is 
general, not specific. However, it clearly 
indicates that at certain times and with 
certain people Paul did not observe Jew- 
ish customs. That much is certain; and 
it is sufficient to answer one part of the 
question of Paul’s Jewishness. Paul as 
much as says that he did not observe 
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the Torah consistently. But by the same 
token the passage asserts that Paul did, 
at certain times and with certain people, 
keep Torah. It appears, indeed, that 
Paul sometimes did and that at other 
times did not observe Torah. Appar- 
ently (as is suggested by the other pas- 
sages cited) he sometimes did and some- 
times did not observe Sabbath and diet- 
ary customs. Does it follow that other 
specifications of Jewish custom were 
sometimes observed and at other times 
disregarded? 

It is the generality of this statement of 
Paul’s, which seems to support the ac- 
cusation that he was inconsistent, which 
makes the problem difficult. The diffi- 
culty emerges elsewhere also. For ex- 
ample, Paul says (Phil. 3:5 ff.) that he 
had been brought up according to a strict 
Pharisaic code. One may, and doubtless 
should, accept this statement at its face 
value. But to do so merely leads to the 
question which the statement does not 
answer: To what extent did he observe 
the code after his “conversion” and to 
what extent was he observing it at the 
time he wrote? Further, the statement 
appears to contradict Rom. 7:11 ff. In 
Philippians Paul says that, as far as the 
Torah’s standard was concerned, his be- 
havior was blameless; in Romans he ex- 
hibits a high consciousness of the sense 
of sin and seems to suggest that he had 
been a sinner. 

In any case, Paul regarded himself as a 
Jew. Whether he did or did not keep 
Torah, whether he did so in part and did 
not in part, whether he kept it at times 
and abandoned it at times, whatever he 
thought of Torah’s validity for Jews and 
its nonvalidity for non-Jewish believers, 
whether Torah was regarded as having 
been valid until Christ came and as being 
now invalid—Paul regarded himself as a 
Jew. He regarded himself as a Jew al- 
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ways—in the days before God revealed 
his Son in him and in the days after that 
revolutionary experience. Paul never re- 
pudiated his people; he never repudiated 
his Judaism. 

There is much to support him. He con- 
stantly used Jewish Scripture; it was a 
source of much of his belief and teaching. 
The Jewish content of his conception of 
God, of his apocalyptic world view and 
expectation, the Jewish basis of his em- 
phatic horror of idolatry, and the Jewish 
dexivation of much of his ethical judg- 
ment and teaching‘ are so obvious as to 
require no comment. In many respects 
Paul was undeniably Jewish. He used 
Scripture in Jewish manners—not as a 
rabbi but as other lay adherents of the 
synagogue used it.s 

A few suggestions looking in the direc- 
tion of a resolution of the paradox can be 
made. First, it must be seen that in some 
of his practice (as far as this can be ob- 
served) and in his teachings Paul dis- 
tinguished between the application of 
Torah to Jews and to non-Jews. To be 
sure, this is difficult in the face of his basic 
generalization that no one was pro- 
nounced acquitted by doing what Torah 
requires. This meant that James, for ex- 
ample, was not acquitted by his doing 
what Torah required. Lake pointed out 
that, in the dispute with Cephas, Paul 
assumed that Cephas had been and 
should be on his side but that Paul never 
assumed that James and he were on the 


3 This statement is consistent with Gal. 1:13 (en 
t6 Ioudaismé), the meaning of which is “when I 
used to observe Jewish practices.’ See H. J. Cad- 
bury’s special note, “The Hellenists,” in F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake (eds.), The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity, V (London, 1933), 59-74. 


_ 4M.S. Enslin, The Ethics of Paul (New York, 
1930), pp. 1-16 and passim. 


5 Enslin, “Paul and Gamaliel,” Journal of Reli- 
gion, VII (1927), 360-75. 


same side. But Colwell has shown’ that 
Paul must have understood his generali- 
zation to apply to James, since it must 
apply to all: James, too, was pronounced 
acquitted by his faith, not by doing what 
Torah prescribed. Thus it was Paul’s 
judgment, apparently, that, while Jewish 
believers in Jesus (for example, James) 
might observe Torah, it was not this 
which secured their status of acquittal; 
this was the result of their faith. If any- 
one, Jew or non-Jew, were pronounced 
acquitted, it was not by doing what Tor- 
ah specified but by faith. Presumably 
a Jew might continue to observe Torah 
as he had before; it would make no dif- 
ference. But a non-Jew, pronounced ac- 
quitted by his faith, might not thereupon 
undertake to observe Torah; if he were to 
do so, he lost his status of acquittal—he 
had abandoned the faith-way for the law- 
way, and this canceled his status, since 
the status could be secured only by faith. 

Second, when Paul took his position on 
this issue, he was operating within Juda- 
ism as he understood Judaism. When he 
made the distinction that Torah had been 
valid until Christ came and was after- 
ward invalid,* he was operating on the 
basis of Judaism as he understood Jewish 
Scripture and its interpretation. In those 
curious instances when he was using 
Scripture in ways that were directly anti- 
thetical to Judaism, he did so on the basis 
of Judaism as he understood it. 

The resultant picture is pathetic. Paul, 
regarding himself as a faithful Jew, was 
acting in ways which to the degree that 
they were effective—and history shows 


6 Kirsopp Lake, Landmarks of Early Christianity 
(New York, 1922), p. 46. 

7 Ernest C. Colwell, “Christianity a Gentile Re- 
ligion in Galatians 2:14,” Anglican Theological Re- 
view, XIV (1932), 42-47. 

8E. D. Burton, Galatians (‘International Criti- 
cal Commentary” [New York, 1920]), pp. 460-74. 
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THE JEWISHNESS OF PAUL 


that this was to a degree far greater than 
Paul realized—worked to the damage and 
the hindrance of Judaism. His opponents 
saw this and protested, but Paul did not 
see it. 

For Paul was making a distinction 
which, so far as can be observed, was not 
made by any other Jew of his time. As a 
result of his own experience of religion he 
came to distinguish between Torah as 
Law and Torah as promise.’ Statutory 
Torah, he concluded, had no ultimate 
validity for anyone (it had been valid for 
Jews until Christ came); it had no valid- 
ity whatever for non-Jews. But Torah 
as God’s revelation of himself and as a 
covenant between God and his people 
(who were so defined by Paul as to in- 
clude non-Jews) was eternally valid. 
Even in this ingenious distinction, 
so unacceptable to Jews, a Jew was 
speaking. 

There are other matters which should 
be cited at this point. Paul’s Hellenism, 
whatever it was and whatever its source 
and the medium of its communication to 
him, was a considerable modification of 
his Judaism. If, as extremists believe, 
Paul joined a mystery cult, or if he was 
“influenced” by the mysteries, his Juda- 
ism was affected. E. R. Goodenough’s 
studies of Hellenistic Judaism are of im- 
mense assistance here;?° one can under- 
stand Paul’s “mysticism” as a flowing- 
together of Hellenistic (gentile) and Jew- 
ish elements without deciding that the 
mysticism was un-Jewish, since there was 
a flourishing mysticism in Hellenistic 
Judaism. 

The outcome of an investigation of 
Paul’s Judaism is, then, different from 


9Donald W. Riddle, Paul, Man of Conflict 
(Nashville, 1940), pp. 87 ff., 126 ff., 160 ff.; Burton, 
op. cit., pp. 443-60, esp. Pp. 449. 

10 Especially his By Light, Light (New York, 
1935): 
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the result of a study of the Judaism of 
Jesus. It is possible to formulate a pic- 
ture of Jesus, as Klausner has done,” and 
understand him completely within the 
framework of Judaism. But it is not pos- 
sible to sketch Paul in that way. He was 
not acceptable to the Jews of his own 
time, because of some of his practices and 
some of his ideas and teachings. Paul’s 
Jewish opponents were entirely correct in 
their insistence that what he did and 
taught was unacceptable within and 
harmful to Judaism. Judged from the 
standard of any other Jew of the day who 
was devoted to his people and to his 
group, Paul was a poor Jew. 

But Paul, operating, as. he thought, 
within the framework of Judaism, and 
using Jewish Scripture as a means, re- 
garded himself as Jewish, He was utterly 
committed to Judaism as he understood it. 
So far from repudiating his people, he 
fondly believed that his way of life was 
Judaism as Judaism ought to be—as God 
intended Judaism to be. He lived the 
life which came to him as revelation from 
God—a revelation which showed him the 
shortcomings and limitations of his form- 
er way of life and led him to a way of life 
which was wholly satisfying. In his ex- 
perience as an evangelist he made certain 
discoveries which he generalized and 
made normative. History proved that 
they were seriously deleterious to Juda- 
ism, but Paul was unconscious of that. 
In his own life, apparently, he sometimes 
kept some Jewish customs and did not 
keep others. He insisted that non-Jews 
who adhered to the cults of Jesus need 
not and must not become Jews and ob- 
serve Jewish customs. Nevertheless, to 
him Judaism was a rich heritage upon 
which he drew abundantly in his life and 
in his teaching. Drawing upon Hellenis- 


11 Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 1925), pp. 363- 
68. 
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tic culture also, Paul’s religion, both as 
lived and as taught, was a fusion of gen- 
tile and Jewish values. But the Jewish 
values were the base. 

It is true to a large extent, although 
the statement is so broad as to be danger- 
ous, that Jesus was a thorough Jew and 
that Paul was less a Jew and more a 
“Christian.” The truth of the statement 
is that Jesus is, indeed, to be credited to 
Judaism, while Paul’s religion was to a 
great extent a religion in which Jesus was 
the central object and only slightly a 
religious subject. It would hardly be cor- 
rect to classify Paul as a Jewish-Christian 
since the movement in which he was a 
vigorous leader had, as yet, no conscious- 
ness of itself as Christian. Perhaps the 
best statement is that Paul was a zealous 
Jew who as a result of individual experi- 
ence made a number of judgments which 
were so individual that not only they but 
Paul himself became quite unacceptable 
to his Jewish contemporaries. Always re- 
garding himself as a faithful and loyal 
Jew, his definitio™s of values were so dif- 
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ferent from those of his contemporaries 
that, notwithstanding his own position 
within Judaism, he was, from any point 
of view other than his own, at best a poor 
Jew and at worst a renegade. 

But there is a sense in which one, once 
a Jew, is always a Jew. While the in- 
stance is offered as an illustration, not as 
a parallel, the poet Heine is an example. 
Louis Untermeyer, with the poet’s in- 
sight, has pictured the dying aesthete on 
his deathbed, uttering as almost his last 
words the Proclamation of the Unity: 
“Shema, Visrael, Adonai elohenu, Ado- 
nai echod.”” And Heine was a poor Jew 
if ever there was one—a poorer Jew than 
Paul by anyone’s estimate. So Paul, too, 
might have proclaimed the Unity with 
his last breath, even though for him Jesus 
also was Lord. If another Jew might 
have anticipated Gamaliel’s malediction 
against the heretics, aiming it against 
Paul, the latter would have been entirely 
in character in reaffirming by way of 
answer another of his principles: ‘“The 
Jew first, and after him the Greek.” 


| 
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CHANNING ON THE NATURE OF MAN 


NEAL F. DOUBLEDAY 


REAT literature has usually been 
conscious of a paradox in human 
nature, conscious that man is a 
creature of great potentialities for good 
and great propensities for evil—‘Cun- 
ning beyond fancy’s dream,” sings the 
chorus in Antigone, “‘is the fertile skill 
which brings him now to evil, now to 
good.” Perhaps the most important fact 
in New England literary history is that 
for a period the religious attitude which 
most affected literature was character- 
ized by an almost exclusive emphasis 
upon man’s potentialities for good. ‘“Al- 
most everybody who attained literary 
distinction in New England during the 
nineteenth century,” Barrett Wendell 
remarks, “was either a Unitarian or 
closely associated with Unitarian influ- 
ences’’—a fact which we take so much 
for granted that we are in danger of for- 
getting its importance. 

The New England emphasis upon the 
goodness of man, which is associated 
with and for the most part comes from 
Unitarianism, is, of course, not uncon- 
nected with European thought; but I 
suppose that the New England confi- 
dence and cheerfulness, in the years be- 
fore the Civil War, about man and his 
destiny has never been quite paralleled 
at any time—it has a quality of its own. 


- One may say that this attitude results 


from the impact of romanticism on New 
England; one may say that it is a reac- 
tion to the doctrine of natural depravity 
in ‘ts Calvinistic overemphasis; one may 
say, with Barrett Wendell,’ that the doc- 
trine of natural goodness as taught by 

*See A Literary History of America (New York, 
1901), pp. 278-87. 
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William Ellery Channing was a doctrine 
empirically arrived at, that Puritanism 
produced a moral climate of remarkable 
excellence, and men found Channing’s 
teaching consonant with their observa- 
tion in a new and uncorrupted nation, 
seeing an apparent moral beauty in the 
greatest part of their fellow-men. But no 
one of these things, nor the sum of them, 
quite makes clear to us the basis of the 
bland and undisturbed confidence in hu- 
man nature which is typical not only of 
Channing and his followers but of much 
of the literature of Channing’s period 
and thereafter to the Civil War—a con- 
fidence which becomes a matter for ex- 
tended consideration and criticism in the 
work of Hawthorne and Melville, the 
two distinguished writers who did not 
share it. To Henry Adams, looking back, 
this attitude seemed ‘‘the most curious 
phenomenon he had to account for in a 
long life”’ ;? and I do not know that any- 


2 Henry Adams, in considering the Boston of his 
boyhood in the years 1848-54, the greatest years of 
the New England renaissance, makes a most striking 
judgment of New England religion. He has been 
speaking of the supreme confidence in suffrage, com- 
mon schools, and the press; in the essential goodness 
of man; in the moral law as a guide in politics. He 
continues: “Nothing quieted doubt so completely 
as the mental calm of the Unitarian clergy. In uni- 
form excellence of life and character, moral and in- 
tellectual, the score of Unitarian clergyman about 
Boston, who controlled society and Harvard College, 
were never excelled. They proclaimed as their merit 
that they insisted on no doctrine, but taught, or 
tried to teach, the means of leading a virtuous, 
useful, unselfish life, which they held to be sufficient 
for salvation. For them, difficulties might be ig- 
nored; doubts were waste of thought; nothing 
exacted solution. Boston had solved the universe; 
or had offered and realized the best solution yet 
tried. The problem was worked out. 

“Of all the conditions of his youth which after- 
ward puzzled the grown-up man, this disappear- 
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one has ever accounted fully for its qual- 
ity. It seems now inexplicable. 

The present intent is not explanation 
but definition of the Unitarian attitude 
toward human nature and human des- 
tiny as it appears in the work of William 
Ellery Channing. From the point of view 
of the history of ideas, Channing was in- 
fluential not as he preached many of the 
elements of traditional Christianity, and 
preached them sincerely, but as he pro- 
pounded his views of the nature of man 
and of man’s future development. Those 
views in Channing’s own work constant- 
ly tend to separate themselves from their 
theological context and, as they become 
influential in American literature, tend 
to lose it entirely. Something of the di- 
rection of Channing’s influence, some- 
thing of what is potential in his thought, 
may be suggested by comparison of 
Channing’s statements and similar state- 
ments by Emerson, a comparison which 
will frequently be made. I am not now 
concerned with Channing’s influence on 
Emerson; and indeed the likenesses in 
the work of the two men are not so much 
a matter of influence as they are the re- 
sult of the impulses of the time getting 
themselves expressed through different 
personalities. Often the thought is the 
same, and it is only the expression that 
bears the mark of the man himself; some- 
times Emerson has carried the thought a 


ance of religion puzzled him most..... That the 
most powerful emotion of man, next to the sexual, 
should disappear, might be a personal defect of his 
own; but that the most intelligent society, led by 
the most intelligent clergy, in the most moral 
conditions he ever knew, should have solved all the 
problems of the universe so thoroughly as to have 
quite ceased making itself anxious about past or 
future, and should have persuaded itself that all the 
problems which had convulsed human thought 
from earliest recorded time, were not worth discuss- 
ing, seemed to him the most curious social phe- 
nomenon he had to account for ifi a long life’ (The 
Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1927], p. 34). 
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bit further, or his words represent a fur- 
ther stage in the development of an atti- 
tude. The very rapidity with which 
Channing’s confident estimate of man’s 
nature and destiny lost its theological 
context and even, in part, its religious 
connection has partly obscured the im- 
portance of Channing’s inflvence on 
American literature and thought, but the 
rapidity of this change suggests some- 
thing of the quality of Channing’s atti- 
tude itself. 
I 


Channing, in the final statement of his 
position, written just a hundred years 
ago in the “Introductory Remarks” to 
his collected works, says that all his 
writings are distinguished first by ‘“‘the 
high estimate which they express of hu- 
man nature.”’? That estimate he would 
base upon man’s power to attain to great 
conceptions; he sees the greatness of hu- 
man nature 


in the intellectual energy which discerns abso- 
lute, universal truth, in the idea of God, in free- 
dom of the will and r.oral power, in disinter- 
estedness and self-sacrifice, in the boundlessness 
of love, in aspirations after perfection, in de- 
sires of affections, which time and space cannot 
confine, and the world cannot fill. 


Humanity is potentially good and pos- 
sesses “‘an immortal germ, which may be 
said to contain now within itself what 
endless ages are to unfold.” But Chan- 


3In 1840, Emerson wrote in his journal: “In all 
my lectures, I have taught one doctrine, namely, 
the infinitude of the private man. This the people 
accept readily enough and even with loud commen- 
dation, as long as I call the lecture Art, or Politics, 
or Literature, or the Household; but the moment I 
call it Religion, they are shocked, though it be only 
the application of the same truth which they re- 
ceive everywhere else, to a new class of facts” 
(Journals [Boston, 1909-14], V, 380). Emerson’s 
whole doctrine of the “infinitude of the private man” 
is a heightened expression of Channing’s “high esti- 
mate of human nature”’; and it must have been the 
heightening of the expression that Emerson’s public 
found shocking. 
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ning does not, in this final summary, rest 
his case upon what the human soul con- 
tains now within itself but rather upon 
what endless ages are to unfold—a char- 
acteristic way of argument. He is per- 
fectly well aware that common observa- 
tion of “four nature” will not support a 
high estimate of it: 


When we look merely at what it now is, at its 
present development, at what falls under pres- 
ent consciousness, we see in it much of weakness 
and limitation, and still more, we see it nar- 
rowed and degraded by error and sin. 

‘rhis is the aspect under which it appears to 
most men; and so strong is the common feeling 
of human infirmity, that a writer, holding higher 
views, must state them with caution, if he would 
be listened to without prejudice.4 


Ii, then, one has “higher views,” obser- 
vation is not sufficient support for them. 
What one needs to do first of all, Chan- 
ning continues, is to convince men that 
they must lose the feeling of human un- 
worthiness and impotence in the face of 
God’s sovereignty, that they must forget 
the contrast between God and man and 
remember and emphasize the’ likeness. 
Man is “as yet an infant, new to experi- 
ence, unconscious of his powers.” As 
long as men withhold due reverence from 
themselves they will be—unnaturally— 
bad. ‘‘As long as men regard one another 
as they do now,” Channing says, “that 
is, as little better than the brutes, they 
will continue to treat one another brutal- 
ly.”> But—and this is a contention im- 
portant to Channing’s thought, and one 
cortinually made—if man will once 
make the right assumptions about his 
nature, the future will support those as- 
sumptions. 


4 The Works of William Ellery Channing (Bos- 
ton, 1865), I, vi-vii. Subsequent references to this 
work will be made simply by volume and page num- 
ber. 


ST, vii-xix. 


None of us can conceive the change of man- 
ners, the new courtesy and sweetness, the mu- 
tual kindness, deference, and sympathy, the 
life and energy of efforts for social melioration, 
which are to spring up, in proportion as man 
shall penetrate beneath the body to the spirit, 
and shall learn what the lowest human being is. 


Channing has been, he says, in all his 
writing “under a deep conviction of the 
intimate connexion of better and juster 
views of human nature with all social and 
religious progress.’ 

But even when Channing does speak 
of experience and history, the a priori 
nature of his thinking is apparent; it is 
particularly so in a passage from “Like- 
ness to God”: 

“T may be told,” he says, “that I have 
talked of the godlike capacities of human 
nature, and have spoken of man as a 
divinity; and where, it will be asked, are 
the warrants of this high estimate of our 
race?” He knows, he says, the history of 
humanity; he shuts his eyes on none of 
its weaknesses and crimes. But, he af- 
firms: 

I do and I must reverence humai: nature. 
Neither the sneers of a worldly skepticism, nor 
the groans of a gloomy theology, disturb my 
faith in its godlike powers and tendencies. I 
know how it is despised, how it has been op- 
pressed, how civil and religious establishments 
have for ages conspired to crush it.? 


The statement is a revealing one. To 
civil and religious est«blishments Chan- 
ning has—one suspects half-unconscious- 
ly—opposed human nature. He has con- 


sidered no more than Rousseau that a(' 


human institution must be what human 
nature has made it. John White Chad- 
wick says that for Channing any aliena- 
tion of men from God simply did not 
exist: 

Of any background of sin in human nature 
Channing was certainly not aware, once he had 


6], xix—xx. 7III, 246-47. 
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come into entire possession of the liberal ground. 
But of sin in the concrete, and of its sinfulness, 
those must be hard to satisfy who do not find 
enough in Channing’s representation of society 
and the individual.® 


As a description of Channing’s position 
this is adequate: evil is unnatural, not 
innate, but prevalent and potent; evil 
does not exist in human nature, it does 
exist in the concrete. Perhaps it is in 
some apprehension of the difficulties of 
his own position that Channing, when he 
must or would confront worldly skepti- 
cism, points to the future. “In ourselves 
are the elements of the Divinity,” he 
says; if it be contended that they are 
now well obscured, they will in the future 
be apparent. 

To Channing, as to Emerson, great 
men represent the potential capabilities 
of man; and an eloquent passage from 
“Honor Due to All Men” might almost 
be used as a summary of all that Emer- 
son wrote on the uses of great men and 
their kind of inspiration to us. Although 
humanity now produces but a few great 
men, Channing says, 
the true view of great men is that they are only 
examples and manifestations of our common 
nature, showing what belongs to all souls, 
though unfolded as yet in only a few. The light 
which shines from them is, after all, but a faint 
revelation of the power which is treasured up in 
every human being. They are not prodigies, not 
miracles, but natural developments of the hu- 
man soul. They are indeed as men among chil- 
dren, but the children have a principle of growth 
which leads to manhood.° 


And this is the theme of Channing’s es- 
say on Milton, for Milton is, Channing 
believes, “an illustration of what all, 
who are true to their nature, will become 
in the progress of their being.”’?° 

But Channing looks forward not only 


8 William Ellery Channing (Boston, 1903), p. 252. 
10T, 68. 


9 TIT, 303. 


to individual pro; cess; he expects, too, a 
social progress that will result from indi- 
vidual progress. He does not look for- 
ward to better institutions as institutions 
but rather to fewer institutions or to in- 
stitutions less hampering to individual 
development—to the kind of progress in 
which Emerson seems to have believed. 
His hope is enlarged by the “‘revolution- 
ary movement abroad.”’ In the greatness 
of human nature and the fulness of time 
he hopes for “the subversion of institu- 
tions, by which the true bond between 
man and man has been more or less dis- 
solved,” and for new institutions 


which will express, cherish, and spread far and 
wide a just respect for human nature, which will 
strengthen in men a consciousness of their 
powers, duties, and rights, which will train the 
individual to moral and religious independence, 
which will propose as their end the elevation of 
all orders of the community, and which will give 
full scope to the best minds in this work of gen- 
eral improvement." 


When Channing speaks persuasively of 
the goodness and greatness of human na- 
ture, he speaks in terms of the future; 
and in him we find the idea of progress in 
Christian guise, a guise it has often worn 
since. ‘“The faith which is most wanted,” 
Channing concludes in “Honor Due to 
All Men,” “‘is a faith in what we and our 
fellow-beings may become, a faith in the 
divine germ and principle in every 
soul.’ 

In summary, Channing is saying of 
man’s nature and his destiny something 
like this: To the ordinary observation 
man appears to have qualities of love, 
sympathy, and aspiration which testify 
to his dignity and are like what we con- 
ceive as divine. But, obviously, man has 
been and is capable of great evil, Em- 
pirically we cannot be sure of man’s nat- 
ural goodness. If, however, man will as- 


tr TTT, 314. 
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sume that he is good, his goodness (for it 
is real) will eventually be apparent. 
Great and good men illustrate the poten- 
tialities of man and show what belongs to 
all, if apparent now in but a few. Man 
must have faith in himself and in his 
future. 
II 


“We are said,’ Channing complains, 
“to exalt reason above revelation, to pre- 
fer our own reason to God’s.”*3 But, if 
what Channing meant by the term “rea- 
son’’ be understood, the first part of the 
accusation is perfectly just. Moreover, 
Channing does not make a distinction in 
kind between man’s reason and God’s. It 
is necessary to understand what Chan- 
ning meant by the reason, but it is not 
always easy, for Channing’s distinctions, 
despite their seeming care and elaborate- 
ness, tend to blur. His use of the term 
often seems to show an influence from 
transcendental philosophy; but Chan- 
ning is not, apparently, following con- 
sistently any philosopher. 

The reason is, according to Chan- 
ning’s fullest definition (in ‘‘Christianity 
a Rational Religion’), ‘the highest fac- 
ulty or energy of mind,” which has ‘“‘two 
principal characteristics or functions.” 
The first is its office to ‘discern universal 
truths’’; to find the laws that govern par- 
ticular phenomena; and to apply the uni- 
versal truth to particular cases, beings, 
and events: “reason is perpetually at 
work on the ideas furnished us by the 
senses, by consciousness, by memory, as- 
sociating them with its own great truths, 
or investing them with its own univer- 
sality.”” This function may seem hardly 
to differ from the function we indicate by 
the word “reason” in ordinary usage, but 
the words “its own great truths” have an 
implication in the context of Channing’s 


13 TIT, 61. 


thought not perfectly apparent from the 
passage quoted. The second function of 
the reason is its endeavor to unify. 

Reason is the power which ends, and is per- 
petually striving, to reduce our various thoughts 
to Unity or Consistency. .... It carries within 
itself an instinctive consciousness, that all 
things which exist are intimately bound to- 
gether; and it cannot rest until it has connected 
whatever we witness with the infinite whole. 
. ... It corresponds to the unity of God and the 
universe, and seeks to make the soul the image 
and mirror of this sublime unity." 


We do not, however, fully understand 
Channing’s belief in the instinctive con- 
sciousness of unity, and in the reason’s 
correspondence to the unity of God and 
the universe, without the assistance of 
other passages on the mind of man. 
Channing believes that all our important 
knowledge is intuitive; that “the grand 
ideas of Power, Reason, Wisdom, Love, 
Rectitude, Holiness, Blessedness, that is, 
of all God’s attributes, come from within, 
from the action of our own spiritual na- 
ture.” And he continues in what seems 
to be a highly Kantian passage: 

Many indeed think that they learn God from 
marks of design and skill in the outward world, 
but our ideas of design or skill, of a determining 


cause, of an end or purpose, are derived from 
consciousness, from our own souls.'s 


Moreover, the reason, in Channing’s use, 
becomes a very inclusive term. Chad- 
wick, in trying to defend Channing from 
the misapprehension of the “careless per- 
son” who might suppose him given over 
to “mind-worship,”’ cites a passage to il- 
lustrate the ‘‘predominance of the ethical 
note, even where the intellectual sounds 
clear and strong.” The passage runs: 
Am I asked for my conception of the dignity 


of a human being? I should say that it consists, 
first, in that spiritual principle called sometimes 


™4IV, 34-36. 
18], xviii-xix; see also III, 235. 
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the Reason, sometimes the Conscience, which, 
rising above what is local and temporary, dis- 
cerns immutable truth and everlasting right.*® 


The reason, then, is a spiritual principle 
and may be called the conscience, a fac- 
ulty usually distinguished from the rea- 
son. 

But, as one reads Channing, his use of 
terms ceases to trouble, and it becomes 
clear that reason, conscience, and sense 
of duty may all mean the same faculty, 
one which is at once intellectual and 
spiritual. For to Channing—and the 
likeness to Emerson is plain—God is the 
One in which all men partake. In the sec- 
ond sermon in “The Perfect Life,” he 
asks: 


Do not you at once recognize that a law of 
right is promulgated within you, to which ail 
men are subject? Still more, do you not feel that 
this great law of right binds not only men, but 
all intelligent beings; that it is the law not of 
the earth only, but of the universe??? 


Or again he says, in “Honor Due to All 
Men”: 


.... the sense of duty is the greatest gift of 
God. The Idea of Right is the primary and 
highest revelation of God to the human mind, 
and all outward revelations are founded on and 
addressed to it. All mysteries of science and the- 
ology fade away before the simple perception of 
duty which dawns on the mind of the little 
2 ee He, in whom the conviction of duty 
is unfolded, becomes subject from that moment 
to a law, which no power in the universe can 
abrogate."® 


God is identified with moral law, or at 
least nearly identified; and what Chan- 


6Qp. cit., p. 248. For the passage in its context 
see The Works ...., V, 182. 


17 Works of Channing, ed. William Henry Chan- 
ning (1-vol. ed.; Boston, 1901), p. 944. Although it 
seems unnecessary to labor the likeness of this to 
Emerson’s thought, it may be well to point out that 
Emerson’s doctrine of analogy between moral laws 
and physical laws seems not to be present in Chan- 
ning. 


18 TIT, 306. 


ning variously calls the reason, consci- 
ence, or the sense of duty is the power of 
apprehending moral law. But, whatever 
the power is called, it is associated with 
the intellect. There is never a real dis- 
tinction made between intellectual and 
spiritual powers or between intellectual 
and moral powers. If Channing says 
that “the sense of duty is the greatest 
gift of God,” he also says that “our ra- 
tional nature is the greatest gift of 
God.’*? Doubtless he means by the two 
statements precisely the same thing. 
But to say that the intellect is the gift of 
God does not exhaust Channing’s mean- 
ing. The intellect is divine, is God. ‘‘God 
is another name for human intelligence 
raised above all error and imperfection, 
and extended to all possible truth.’’° 

The reas: ., then, is nothing less than 
God in us. Channing is using the conten- 
tion to oppose the exaltation of revela- 
tion over reason, though he concludes 
that Christian revelation does perfectly 
accord with reason. He seems not fully 
to see the implications of his contention 
beyond the immediate use he would 
make of it. But the contention shows the 
attitude of mind behind it. Brownell 
says that pure intellect has never re- 
ceived such homage as Emerson pays it. 
It may be that Emerson’s homage has a 
unique quality, but Emerson, when he 
sings “thought’s holy light”’ is in the tra- 
dition of Channing and Unitarianism; 
and, if he takes the contentions Chan- 
ning makes, they are nevertheless the 
same contentions. Emerson -says in 
“History”’: 

There is one mind common to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same and to 
all of the same. He that is once admitted to the 


right of reason is made a freeman to the whole 
estate. What Plato has thought, he may think; 


19 IV, 32. 2° TTI, 233-34. 
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what a saint has felt, he may feel—who hath 
access to this universal mind is a party to all 
that is or can be done, for this is the only and 
sovereign agent. 


And Channing says precisely the same 
thing, though in somewhat less arresting 
language: 


Now, in speaking, as I have done, of the 
worth and dignity of reason, I have constantly 
regarded and represented this faculty as the 
common property of all human beings. I have 
spoken of its most important truths as universal 
and unconfined, such as no individual can mo- 
nopolize or make the grounds of personal dis- 
tinction or elevation. I have given, then, no 
occasion and furnished no nutriment to pride." 


But all of Channing’s contemporaries did 
not agree that he had not nurtured pride. 
Certainly he affected, and is in part re- 
sponsible for, the spiritual self-sufficiency 
and confidence characteristic of New 
England in his time and somewhat after. 
The question of spiritual pride becomes 
our next consideration. 


III 


If man is to make the great assump- 
tion that he is naturally good, he must 
respect and rely upon himself. If he is to 
consider his reason as identifying him 


21TV, 45. The thinking represented by the pas- 
sage quoted lies behind an interesting address of 
Channing’s called “Self-culture,” in which he is 
speaking to workingmen on their opportunities for 
the improvement of their minds. In that address 
there are several suggestions of the direction of 
Emerson’s “The American Scholar,’’ in passages 
like the following: “But the ground of a man’s 
culture lies in his nature, not in his calling... .. He 
is to be educated, because he is a man, not because 
is to make shoes, nails, or pins..... Nor was he 
made chiefly to minister to the wants of the com- 
munity..... He is necessarily an end not a means. 
.... Books are chiefly useful as they help us to in- 
terpret what we see and experience. When they 
absorb men, as they sometimes do, and turn them 
from observation of nature and life, they generate a 
learned folly, for which the plain sense of the 
laborer could not be exchanged but at a great loss” 
(see II, 369-73). 


with the divine, he need not fear pride of 
intellect. Emerson, and Whitman after 
him, sang the great pride of man in him- 
self, and sang it unabashed. Thoreau 
quoted over and over Daniel’s lines: 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 


But Channing is a clergyman, and con- 
tinually conscious that, for the Christian 
ages, humility had been a great virtue 
and spiritual pride the chief and father of 
sins. When he affirms, as he does con- - 
tinually, the necessity for the greatest 
trust in man and in man’s own reason, 
will, and intuition, he does so to exactly 
the same purport as Emerson (as far as I 
can tell) but with certain defensive reser- 
vations. The most startling things Emer- 
son has to say about the human spirit are 
more effective (is it unfair to call them 
more sensational?) phrasings of things 
Channing says, though I do not know 
that Emerson was conscious of just how 
close he was to Channing. 

The religion Channing preached was 
characterized, as we have seen, by an 
emphasis upon the likeness of man to 
God, a likeness which Channing insists 
does not consist “in supernatural addi- 
tions to the soul, or in anything foreign 
to our original constitution; but in our 
essential faculties.”? ‘We believe,” he 
says again, “that all virtue has its foun- 
dation in the moral nature of man,” and 
that the love of God “perfectly coincides, 
and is in fact the same thing, with the 
love of virtue, rectitude, and goodness.’’3 
The idea of God, then, “‘is the idea of our 
own spiritual nature, purified and en- 
larged to infinity. In ourselves are the 
elements of the Divinity.”** When 
Emerson said that “in self-trust are all 
the virtues comprehended,” it should 


TIT, 243-44. 


23 TIT, 93-95. 4 TIT, 233. 
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have surprised none of Channing’s con- 
gregation. And because Channing be- 
lieves that human reason differs not in 
kind but only in degree from God’s, he, 
like Emerson, refuses to accept the ideal 
of spiritual humility in its traditional 
form: 


We have no disposition to idolize our own 
powers, or to penetrate the secret counsels of the 
Deity. .... But, on the other hand [he con- 
tinues], we think it ungrateful to disparage the 
powers which our Creator has given us, or to 
question the certainty or importance of the 
knowledge, which he has seen fit to place within 
our reach. There is an affected humility, we 
think, as dangerous as pride. We may rate our 
faculties too meanly, as well as too boasting- 
Miscws We by no means conceive that man’s 
greatest danger springs from pride of under- 
standing, though we think as badly of this vice 
as other Christians..... It is an important 
truth, which, we apprehend, has not been suf- 
ficiently developed, that the ultimate reliance of 
a human being is and must be on his own 
mind.?s 


I do not know that Emerson developed 
this contention any further, but he 
stated it with less reservation: “Nothing 
is at last sacred but the integrity of your 
own mind.” Yet nothing that Channing 
says really modifies his ‘important 
truth”: “the ultimate reliance of a hu- 
man being is and must be on his own 
mind.” Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
the statement could be extenuated by 
any reservation or explanation. 

“To admit all the elements of truth 
into our system,” Channing says, “at 
once to adore the infinity of God and to 
give due importance to our own free 
moral nature, is no very easy work.’’° 
Yet perhaps Channing never quite saw 
what the work involved. He remarks 
once that nowhere is intellectual pride 
more evident than among the interpre- 
ters of Scripture; “and yet these very 


I, 225-26. “oT x. 


men, who so idolize their own intellectual 
powers, profess to humble reason, and 
consider a criminal reliance on it as al- 
most exclusively chargeable on others.’’?” 
But this truth seems to teach him noth- 
ing; it might have taught him, one sup- 
poses, how subtle is the sin of pride, how 
dangerous the propensity. In Dante’s 
Inferno, the one time that Virgil is in- 
capable as guide is in the encounter with 
the dread Medusa in Canto [X—then 
the intellect has to give over to divine 


aid. But it never seems to occur to Chan- _ 


ning that the intellect is no protection 
against the sin of the intellect. He would 
cure an overreverence for the Scriptures, 
and correct what he thought misinterpre- 
tations of them, by exalting the reason 
without considering how capricious, in- 
deed, how vicious, the uncontrolled intel- 
lect may be. It is a curious aspect of his 
Protestantism that Channing thinks of 
intellectual pride exclusively in terms of 
the conflict between reason and revela- 
tion. 

It is only a step, an emphasis, from 
Channing’s position to Emerson’s assur- 
ance that “the only right is what is after 
my constitution; the only wrong what is 
against it.” “And truly,” Emerson con- 
tends, “it demands something godlike in 
him who has cast off the common mo- 
tives of humanity and ventured to trust 
himself for a taskmaster.’’* But what 
does it mean to cast off the common mo- 
tives of humanity? Melville makes Cap- 
tain Ahab his answer. Hawthorne, in a 
long series of allegorical warnings cul- 
minating in “Ethan Brand” and ‘“‘Rap- 
paccini’s Daughter,” says what he thinks 


27 IV, 46. 


28 This is Emerson’s praise for Channing’s essay 
on Milton: “I think Doctor Channing was intellec- 
tual by dint of his fine moral sentiment, and not 
primarily. .... His paper on Milton contained the 
true doctrine of inspiration: ‘Milton observes higher 
laws than he transgresses’ ”’ (Journals, VI, 271). 
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it means”? and often returns to the “ex- 
emplification of the most awful truth in 
Bunyan’s book of such—from the very 
gate of heaven there is a by-way to the 
pit!” It is of considerable importance to 


' the student of American literature to 


realize fully that Channing, Emerson, 
and many others in the climate of New 
England Unitarianism do not greatly 
fear this byway. In their confidence they 
stand outside of tradition, for Greek dram- 
atists and Catholic theologians agree 
with the skeptical Montaigne that “‘pre- 
sumption is our natural and original 
disease,” that all sin springs from self- 
opinion. Channing and Emerson come 
close to making pride a virtue. Perhaps 
they do not really do so. Channing was 
attacking what he considered a false hu- 
mility. Emerson said he could not spend 
the day in explanation, but if we accept 
his premise that his kind of self-trust is 
“a trust in God himself” we may exoner- 
ate him with our own explanation—but 
only if we accept his premise. But, for 
the present purpose, their emphasis and 
attitude are significant. 

This emphasis and this attitude have 
not in their literary influence often re- 
sulted in arrogance, or at least not in 
what seems to the American reader to be 
arrogance. The more characteristic ef- 
fect is the complacency which we see, al- 
most in its perfection, in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes or, modified by a volatile tem- 
perament and combined with reforming 
zeal, in the young Lowell. We might 
read much of Longfellow’s poetry with- 
out being reminded that he lived in a 
climate of peculiar spiritual confidence 
unless we consider what aspects of 
experience are ignored. Even in Emer- 
son, we are likely to feel that the distinc- 
tive note is confidence and not arrogance. 


29 See my “Hawthorne’s Inferno,” College Eng- 
lish, I (May, 1940), 658-85. 
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We admire his temperament and are 
glad to be inspired by it; writers on 
Emerson have been for the most part 
unwilling to estimate his teaching by its 
validity in experience.3° Only Whitman, 
among our great writers, seems at times 
shrill. Perhaps his confidence was not 
always real, for he insists where Emerson 
assumes. 


IV 


Channing’s address, “The Present 
Age,” made to the Mercantile Library 
Company of Philadelphia in 1841, is an 
excellent statement of the estimate of his 
time and place which resulted from his 
convictions about human nature. It 
may be compared with Emerson’s “The 
Young American,” an address to the 
same body made three years later. Both 
are distinguished by confidence in what 
Emerson called the “beneficent tend- 
ency’—“‘the sublime and friendly Des- 
tiny by which the human race is guided.”’ 
In neither of these addresses falls the 
shadow of the coming struggle between 
the states—it may be, for purposes of 
inspiration, ignored. In both the ad- 
dresses there is a consciousness of social 
change, of portentous movement; and 
Channing devotes a fourth of his address 


3°W. C. Brownell makes explicit an attitude 
implicit in much writing on Emerson: “He stimu- 
lates a mood....that dissipates all possible 
criticism of him. To these who can convert such a 
mood into a permanent state of mind and habit of 
thought, or even make it occasionally the springs of 
conduct and performance, the Essays are a price- 
less possession. Those who cannot can hardly fail 
to find it exhilarating that ....he should have 
walked and meditated his daily stint out of reach 
of the working world and out of touch with its con- 
cerns—beholding them in the wise candor of per- 
spective—and should nevertheless have had the 
naiveté or the sapience—which is it?—to take this 
exceptional, this unique experience and procedure as 
normal enough to be preached practically and com- 
mended confidently to weary and struggling man- 
kind”? (American Prose Masters [New York, 1923], 
pp. 169-70). 
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to calming the fears of those who may be 
disturbed, to teaching them compla- 
cency.** 

We have seen that for Channing the 
past is, for the most part, that era in 
which man has been somehow perverted 
and unnatural. It may sometimes prom- 
ise a better era, but generally its testi- 
mony concerning human nature is to be 
discounted. The assumption—perhaps 
an unconscious assumption—that Chan- 
ning’s own age marks the beginning of a 
new dispensation is implicit throughout 
his work and nearly explicit in “The 
Present Age.” “I wish to say what the 
age is, not to be its advocate,”’ Channing 
says; “and yet I hope to lead you to look 
tenderly and trustfully on it.” What is 
to be trusted is the beneficient tendency 
Channing discerns in his time: 

In looking at our age I am struck immediate- 
ly with one commanding characteristic, and 
that is, the tendency in all its movements to 
expansion, to diffusion, to universality. To this 
I ask your attention. This tendency is directly 
opposed to the spirit of exclusiveness, restric- 
tion, narrowness, monopoly, which has pre- 
vailed in past ages. Human action is now freer, 
more unconfined.3? j 


We are to trust this tendency as it works 
itself out in science, literature, the fine 
arts, education, public speaking, religion, 
government, industry, and free trade. 
We are not to fear social convulsion, pri- 
marily because we are “running the race 
of accumulation” of property.33 Our ac- 
quisitiveness is our safeguard against so- 
cial upheaval, as is our industrious tem- 
per, our love of comfort, and our Chris- 
tianity. 


VI, 169-77. 3? VI, 150-51. 


33 Emerson says in “The Young American,” 
the reader will be reminded, that although “the 
philosopher and lover of man have much harm to 
say of trade... . tradeis an instrument in the hands 
of a friendly Power which works for us in our own 


despite! 


Yet Channing would not be thought to 
see only good in his time, and he will 
name two discouraging aspects of his 
time to show that he is not blind to the 
age he lives in. The first is that material- 
ism and acquisitiveness which, he has 
been saying, keeps our society stable. 
“The saddest aspect of the age, to me,” 
Channing says, “is that which undoubt- 
edly contributes to the social order. .... 
I rejoice in the boundless activity of the 
age [he continues], and I expect much of 
it to be given to our outward wants.” 
Still, the activity is bound to the sensual 
and material, and if only it could “be 
swayed and purified by a noble aim, 
not a single comfort of life would be re- 
trenched, whilst its beauty and grace and 
interest would be unspeakably increased” 
—we would, one supposes, eat our cake 
and have it, too. And, although Chan- 
ning is conscious of the irony of what he 
is saying, I cannot see that he resolves 
the moral paradox that a social safeguard 
on which continued progress depends is 
the result of the grievous fault of mate- 
rialism in American life. Perhaps the 
resolution of that paradox is to be left to 
the beneficent tendency. The second dis- 
couraging aspect Channing finds in his 
age is its spirit of strife and discord in 
business, religion, and politics. ‘The 
age,”’ he says, “needs nothing more than 
peace-makers.” The few pages*4 in 
which Channing discusses the dark side 
of American life may show him not com- 
pletely unaware of the possibility of evil 
in his time, but they hardly balance the 
pages of celebration of the Zeitgeist. 

Channing concludes, not with warn- 
ing, not even with his trust in his time, 
but, characteristically, with his certainty 
of progress—progress which has had its 
origin in the civilization that has grown 
up under Christianity and which he can 


34 VI, 177-79. 
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see under way. The idea of progress is 
our stay. ‘ 

We are beginning to learn that the intellec- 
tual, moral, social world has its motion too, not 
fixed and immutable like that of matter, but one 
which thc free will of men is to carry on, and 
which, instead of returning into itself like the 
earth’s orbit, is to stretch forward forever.35 


In “The Present Age’ Channing 
speaks of the diffusion of literature as one 
of the chief signs of the tendency toward 
that liberating universality in which he 
puts his trust. He finds the writers of his 
time superior, at least in the quality of 
human sympathy, to those of the past, 
citing particularly Werdsworth and, with 
some reservation, Scott and Dickens. It 
is curious that he speaks of no American 
writer, since his address is so apparently 
focused on his own country and since he 
had, some years earlier, made an impor- 
tant contribution to the long discussion 
of a national literature for America. 

Channing’s “On National Literature” 
has the prophetic temper of much of the 
discussion of the means to a native litera- 
ture. Characteristically, he speaks in 
terms of the future; characteristically, he 
sees the future American literature great 
in the potential goodness of the Ameri- 
can man. The ground for his hope for a 
great national literature is the superiority 
of American political institutions and 
American theology to the institutions 
and the theology of the past and of Eu- 
rope. Here the “essential equality of all 
human beings, founded on the possession 


35 VI, 180. Compare theconclusion to “The Young 
American,’’ where progress seems to depend some- 
what more upon the co-operation of men: “If only 
men are employed in conspiring with the designs of 
the Spirit who led us hither and is leading us still, 
we Shall quickly enough advance out of all hearing 
of others’ censures, out of all regrets of our own, into 
a new and more excellent social state than history 
has recorded.” 


of a spiritual, progressive, immortal na- 
‘ture is, we hope, better understood” than 
in the Old World. We are, moreover, 
without such antiquated institutions as 
an established church and the remnants 
of feudalism. America is a stage ahead 
in the advance of progress, and its “‘posi- 
tion favors a juster and profounder esti- 
mate of human nature.” Like Whit- 
man after him, Channing believes that 
the old motives for literary expression 
have worn out: 


For example, the patriotism of antiquity and 
the sexual love of the chivalrous ages, which 
inspired so much of the old literature, are now 
seen to be feverish and vicious excesses of nat- 
ural principles, and have gone, we trust, never 
to return.3? 


But the new literature will depend up- 
on a new religion far more than upon new 
institutions or a new social order. The 
old literature has worn out with the old 
theology—it can do no more. The new, 
the higher literature to which Channing 
looks forward will come ‘from a new ac- 
tion or developement of the religious 
principle.” “Our chief hopes of an im- 
proved literature rest upon our hopes of 
an improved religion” which comes 
“from the same source with reason, con- 
science, anc our best affections, and is in 
harmony with them all.” The improved 
literature will be, evidently, a religion in 
itself: 


Literature, under this influence, will become 
more ingenuous and single-hearted; will pene- 
trate farther into the soul; will find new inter- 
pretations of nature and life; will breathe a 
martyr’s love of truth, tempered with a never 
failing charity; and, whilst sympathizing with 
all human suffering, will still be pervaded by a 
healthful cheerfulness, and will often break 
forth in tones of irrepressible joy, responsive to 
that happiness which fills God’s universe.3® 


36T, 267-60. 
3° T, 274-76. 


37T, 273. 
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The appalling optimism of this passage 
can be matched by Emerson, who in 
“The Poet” writes: 

For as it is dislocation and detachment from 


the life of God that makes things ugly, the poet, 
who re-attaches things to nature and to the 


’ Whole—re-attaching even artificial things and 


violations of nature, to nature, by a deeper in- 
sight—disposes very easily of the most disagree- 
able facts. 


The poet that Channing and Emerson 
have in view, ‘“‘whose cheerfulness,” 
Emerson says, “‘is the gift of sunlight,” 
must always be thought of in the future— 
he has no name among the poets of the 
past. Channing’s concluding paragraph 
in ‘On National Literature,”’ which fore- 
sees literature dominating life, reminds 
us more of Whitman than of Emerson. 
The new national literature will be 
carried along with progress: 

.... the vast improvements, which in the 
course of ages, have taken place in social order, 
in domestic life, in religion, in knowledge, all 
conspire to one result, all tend to introduce 
other and higher influences than political power, 
and to give to that form of intellectual effort, 


which we call literature, dominion over human 
affairs.39 


Like Emerson and Whitman, Chan- 
ning is a prophet-critic, and what he has 
to say about American literature is cen- 
tered on the future. Emerson conceived 
of art as initial and of the need for it asa 
stage in the development of individual 
man: depending upon art, man does not 
fully depend upon himself. But the artist, 
even as helper, is never quite sufficient, 
and Emerson calls for the poet-priest, 
who alone can fill all man’s needs. He is 
dissatisfied with the poet as Maker; he 
must have something more. All art is 
religious, Emerson says, and so the art of 
the future would be in Channing’s proph- 
ecy—indeed, Channing implies that the 


39T, 280. 
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union of poetry and religion is to be con- 
summated sooner than Emerson seems 
to think. Moreover, Channing saw 
American literature broken from tradi- 
tion as completely as did Whitman, and 
the two men have more in common than 
appears at first sight. Channing would 
have poetry be at last an expression of a 
perfected Unitarianism; Whitman would 
have poetry be an expression of science 
and democracy. For Whitman democ- 
racy means a faith in the greatness of 
spiritual individuality and man as man— 
a faith not greatly different, perhaps es- 
sentially not different at all, from Chan- 
ning’s faith in the potentialities of man. 
The difference is between the contexts in 
which the expressions of that faith ap- 
pear. 

In a late letter Channing says that his 
aim has constantly been 


to awaken men to what is within them, to help 
them understand the infinite treasure of their 
own souls..... This is an entirely different 
thing from filling their heads with vague notions 
about human dignity. What we want is to 
awaken in them a consciousness of their own 
nature and of the intimate relation it establishes 
between them and God, and to rouse their whole 
energy to the work of their own redemption and 
perfection.4° 


Here we have Channing’s intent; here we 
have the theme of his work clearly and 
fully stated. And just here arises the 
question we must ask in estimating 
Channing’s effect as a literary influence: 
What does he mean by redemption? We 
understand what he means by perfec- 
tion; we need not insist that redemption 
carry the meaning given it in any one 
theology. But is there any indication, 
either in the context of this passage or in 
the context of his work, that redemption 
has any meaning for him that we can 
understand? And, if it has not, will the 


4° Quoted in Chadwick, of. cit., pp. 246-47. 
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consciousness of man’s nature that he 
would awake in men ever be a full con- 
sciousness? 

He would, indeed, be insensitive who 
read Channing and did not feel his sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and sweetness. We 
understand what Emerson meant when 
he called him “our Bishop.” It is hard to 
imagine another man who could have 
been as successful in teaching a consider- 
able portion of mankind to see them- 
selves without deeply ingrained blemish, 
who could have furnished so convincing 
reasons why the spirit of mortal should 
be, if not proud, at least confident. He 
has the defects of his qualities, and both 
his defects and his qualities have influ- 
enced our tradition. Channing, Emer- 
son, and Whitman make a sort of pro- 
phetic succession—all three affirm and 
foretell, and in them we realize how much 
an American habit prophecy has been.* 
It is a habit not limited with us to specu- 
lative minds. No comment one could 
now write on the attitude which had its 

4*It is entirely appropriate that William Henry 
Channing, Dr. Channing's biographer and editor, 
should claim for him a prophetic statute: that only 
when Channing's foresight is fulfilled “will this 


prophet of universal humanity be honored at his 
full worth”’ (0. cit., p. 930). 


first great expression in Channing would 
be so meaningful as the prophetic defi- 
nition by Oliver Wendell Holmes of the 
Christian optimist: it sums up Chan- 
ning’s belief in the essential excellence 
of humanity and his faith in the future; 
and its recommends a spiritual self- 
confidence that must be as amazing to 
us now as it would have been to Jona- 
than Edwards or to Thomas Aquinas. 
Holmes writes: 


The Christian optimist in his fullest develop- 
ment is characterized by a cheerful counte- 
nance, a voice in the major key, an undisguised 
enjoyment of earthly comforts, and a short con- 
fession of faith. His theory of the universe is 
progress; his idea of God is that he is a Father 
with all true paternal attributes, of man that he 
is destined to come into harmony with the key- 
note of divine order, of this earth that it is a 
training-school for a better sphere of existence. 


And, Holmes is sure, the future is on the 
side of the Christian optimist: 


It is not science alone that the old Christian 
pessimism has got to struggle with, but the in- 
stincts of childhood, the affections of maternity, 
the intuitions of poets, the contagious humanity 
of the philanthropist—in short, human nature, 
and the advance of civilization.4 


42 Works (“Standard Library” ed.), VIII, 430-33. 
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RELIGIOUS NATURALISM—AN EVALUATION 


HOMER H. DUBS 


ELIGIOUS naturalism is today one 
R of the outstanding American 
philosophies of religion, so that 
it may be interesting and important to 
subject it to a careful scrutiny. As with 
other philosophies of religion, its funda- 
mental concept is that of God, so that 
we may well concentrate our attention 
upon that concept and attempt to deter- 
mine just what is denoted by the God of 
religious naturalism, at the same time 
seeking to discover what religious values 
this concept ought consistently to de- 
velop in the lives of its adherents. We 
shall not be concerned with Professor H. 
N. Wieman’s discussions on the cultiva- 
tion of the religious life, worship, or his 
psychology of religion but shall confine 
ourselves to the fundamental matter— 
his philosophy of religion. 

Wieman is a religious mystic,’ who has 
been deeply bitten by contemporary 
skepticism of religion and who conse- 
quently endeavors to provide a method 
whereby the religious skeptic can still at- 
tain the values of religion. He calls him- 
self a “naturalist” and tries to restrict 
himself to what a naturalist will accept. 
He states that “infallible beliefs... . 
are obstructive and evil in many ways,’” 
so that “‘we must extricate the existence 

* WRT, p. 159. Henry Nelson Wieman has been 
a prolific writer; his books will be denoted by the 
following abbreviations: RESM, Religious Experi- 
ence and Scientific Method (1926); WRT, The Wrestle 


of Religion with Truth (1927); MPRL, Methods of 
Private Religious Living (1928); IL, The Issues of 


Life (1930); 1TG, Is There a God? with D. C. Macin- , 


tosh and M. C. Otto (1932); NPR, Normative Psy- 
chology of Religion, with R. W. Wieman (1935); GR, 
The Growth of Religion, with W. H. Horton (1938). 


2 TG, p. 50. 


of God from all the crudity, fallibility, 
and folly of our beliefs about God.’’3 In 
the spirit of the modern skeptic, Wieman 
distrusts philosophic and theological spec- 
ulation and seeks “so to formulate the 
idea of God that the question of God’s 
existence becomes a dead issue, like the 
question of other inescapable forms of 
vital existence.”* Hence he attempts to 
formulate an account of God satisfactory 
to modern religious skepticism. 

Accordingly, he proposes to analyze 
the traditional “concept of God to find 
the most important meaning it conveys,” 
so that God shall be ‘‘what is most 
worthy of the supreme devotion of all 
human living.”’ Thereby he reaches the 
following definitions: “‘God 4s that inter- 
action between things which generates 
and magnifies personality and all its 
highest values”;® “God is not every- 
thing and everything is not God”’;’ but 
whatever produces or promotes great 
good or value, that is God. 

Wieman frequently states that God is 
what produces the highest value, which 
for him is the “growth of meaning in the 
world,’’® which he sometimes calls ‘“mu- 
tuality” or ‘genuine love.’ In defining 
God as “‘the greatest power for good,’’° 
he does not, however, restrict God to 


3 Ibid., p. 83. 

4 Christian Century, XLIX, 883. 
SITG, p. 83. 

6 Cf. also zbid., p. 13. 

7 WRT, p. 187. 

8 NPR, p. 51. 

9 RESM, pp. 95, 108. 

10 GR, p. 350. 
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the production of the highest values 
but declares that “God is that... . by 
virtue of which the greatest possible 
good ....can be achieved.’ God is, 
then, that whereby at least all the greater 
values of human life are attained. As to 
lesser values, Wieman would very likely 
include them, too, as produced by God, 
so that all good is due to God. When he 
says, “The principle of concretion [God] 
constitutes the good. Good and concrete 
existence are identical..... Evil tends 
to destroy... . this concrete order,” 
likewise when he holds that God is the 
“process which works to make the whole 
universe more organic,”’3 he identifies 
God with the principle producing all 
good. For him, then, God is the system 
of whatever interactions produce good. 

Such a God certainly exists, for there 
are plainly good events in the universe. 
As he says, “God cannot be denied.”"4 
God seems, then, not to be merely an 
ideal, as the humanist holds, for Wie- 
man’s God is more than ideals and in- 
cludes the power or powers that realize 
ideals. No atheist can deny that this God 
exists. No scoffer can say that such a 
God is otiose, for, whatever goods are pro- 
duced, God has produced them. Wieman 
has solved the problem of proving God’s 
existence—by a definition. 

But we must ask the further questions: 
What is this God? To what group of en- 
tities does he belong? The distinction of 
genus and differentia is pertinent here. 
Wieman defines God as a species of ‘‘in- 
teraction.”’ Now an interaction is not a 
thing or a concrete object;'’ it is a proc- 
ess in which concrete objects affect 


162. 

12 WRT, p. 201. 
13 MPRL, p. 147. 
4 RESM, p. 10. 
WRT, p. 193. 
16 p. 13. 


one another; it is an event, not a con- 
tinuing entity. Interactions are not “per- 
sistent realities.”*7 Throughout Wie- 
man’s varied definitions of God there 
runs this insistence that God belongs to 
the category of process. He declares that 
the concept of God must be “always kept 
down to the dimension of an operational 
idea.”*® God is “that order of existence 
and possibility by virtue of which... . 
the greatest possible good ....can be 
achieved.’ Then God is an order, not a 
being. Again, “God is a total system of 
patterns, ....embodied in a_ process 
.... Operating with power... . to pro- 
mote the good.’’?° God is, then, one among 
the total sets of interactions, a process, 
an order of events, a system of patterns, 
namely, that one or ones which produce 
good. 

Now a single interaction is only a 
momentary affair; as soon as it occurs, 
it is gone and has become a memory. An 
interaction is a point-moment. But God 
is not a single interaction; God is a proc- 
ess, an order, or a system of patterns. 
God is, then, a series of point-moments, 
bound together by a systematic charac- 
ter. We must, then, continue our search 
for God, for such a statement does not 
yet give an account of what God is, any 
more than does the definition, “Light is 
what makes the lamp shine.” The really 
important fact is neither the systematic 
shining of the lamp nor the production 
of good but the nature of that which pro- 
duces the shining or the good. Just as 
interactions cannot occur without ob- 
jects to interact, so a system of inter- 
actions cannot exist without some more 
or less permanent objects to produce 
and explain its systematic character. 


17 Ibid., p. 45. 
GR, p. 343. 
269. 
20 ITG, p. 14. 
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Wieman declares that our fellowship with 
those we love is a process of interaction— 
yet the loving character of that fellow- 
ship is due to the persons who enter into 
it; its being a loving interaction is a con- 
sequence of the loving nature of those 
persons. We know of no system of inter- 
actions having a continuing character 
without some continuing objects to pro- 
duce that systematic character. A sys- 
tem of events without any object or ob- 
jects to bring about that systematic 
character would be like a shower of 
stones, all hitting the same point without 
any object, cause, or reason for them to 
hit the same point—it would be miracle 
without even a God to produce it. 

Wieman partly recognizes this prob- 
lem when he states that God is not 
merely an order of existence, he is also 
“the possibility of the greatest value.’ 
Possibilities refer to the future. A reli- 
gion needs to secure the continuation of 
good. But when we ask what it is that 
brings about this possible order of future 
good, Wieman can reply only with the 
tautology: “A possibility can be such 
only when there is some order which 
makes it so.”* If God is a system of 
events, we must still inquite what it is 
that generates this system; what it is 
that stands behind the system to ac- 
count for its systematic character. But 
Wieman conceives of no such concrete 
object or entity; for him the process is 
the reality of God. He has tried to get 
away from metaphysics by deining God 
as a system of interactions; he has merely 
succeeded in posing the problem of ac- 
counting for that system, and this prob- 
lem, for him, is unsolvable. 

His reply to this criticism is that we can 
deal only with interactions or systems 
of interactions: ‘When I love Mr. Jones, 
IT, p. 163. 

32 Tbid. 
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it is not Mr. Jones in the abstract, but 
the fellowship of Mr. Jones. Fellowship 
is a kind of interaction..... It is the 


interaction which generates love and is 


‘he real object of love.’s Of course, the 
in:'eraction generates the love, but I am 
afraid Wieman errs when he asserts that 
we always love interactions.** My love 
for an interaction would be like my 
attitude to the taste of the dinner I ate 
yesterday, the tastes (interactions) I am 
having now, or the tastes I hope for 
tomorrow—as soon as I have them they 
become memories or expectations. No, 
what we love deeply is not these mem- 
ories or expectations, it is the person 
who brings them about—we love con- 
crete objects, persistent realities, not 
mere interactions. My love for my home 
is not merely a love for the interactions 
or the system of interactions that occur 
there, it is a love for the persons who 
enter into the interactions in that home. 
As long as those persons persist, the 
home remains; without them the home 
ceases to be. A process may generate 
love, but the love is directed primarily 
not toward the process, but toward the 
continuing persons (concrete objects) 
who generate that process. If God is to 
be really worthy of love, he must be more 
than a system of interactions—he must 
be an object, an enduring object, who 
can enter into interactions. A God who 
is merely interactions cannot really be 
loved, so that religious devotion cannot 
attach itself to him. 

In endeavoring to discover more pre- 
cisely the nature of Wieman’s God, we 
need also to inquire whether this God is 
one or many. Wieman admits the prob- 
lem; he believes God is one, but he 
states: “It is quite conceivable that 


there are many gods instead of one single 


23 YTG, pp. 17, 18. 
24 Tbid., p. 17. 
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God.’”5 Concerning the God he defines 
as the system of interactions that pro- 
duce good, we must then ask the ques- 
tion: Is the object or objects that pro- 
duce this system of good one or many? 
We must search for objects, not inter- 
actions, because love (as well as religion) 
concerns itself with the future as weli as 
the past and so must find objects, not 
mere interactions, to which to attach 
itself. 

The ordinary theist answers this prob- 
lem by asserting that God, an enduring 
Being, produces good. Undoubtedly 
much of the attractiveness in Wieman’s 
position arises from the verbal similarity 
between his position and the theistic 
view. But Wieman cannot hold any the- 
istic position—he is a naturalist, who 
rejects all concrete objects except those 
found in experience. He believes “noth- 
ing is more important . . . . than to de- 
fine God in terms of concrete ex- 
perience.”*° The only objects he can ad- 
mit are those dealt with by natural 
science. 

Since his God is not even an object, 
he ought to hold that the objects produc- 
ing good, even the highest good, are not 
one but many. They are primarily per- 
sons, also physical objects, as the earth, 
the wind, and the rain, even the sun and 
stars. In so far as they produce good, 
they are God; in so far as they produce 
evil, they are not God. Goodness itself 
is not an object but a quality or form. 
God, according to Wieman, is what pro- 
duces goodness, not goodness itself. In 
the world of nature we nowhere find any 
single natural object that alone produces 
good or the greatest good or that ac- 
counts for the supposedly systematic 
character of goodness. To the untutored 
naturalist, goodness is merely the way 


25 GR, p. 351. 
36 RESM, p. 10. 


we human beings regard certain happen- 
ingsthat welike. In themselves, they have 
not such a nature. (Wieman adopts 
Perry’s theory of values—that goodness 
consists in interest.)?’ 
If we confine ourselves to what is 
scientifically observable, as Wieman at- 
tempts to do, God cannot then be any 
individual being. He can merely be those 
phases of physical and human objects 
and beings that produce good, while he 
is not those other phases of the same 
physical and human objects and beings 
that fail to produce good, since the same 
object, such as dynamite, may produce 
at the same time a great deal of good 
(blasting away destructive obstacles) 
and a great deal of evil (killing men). As 
Wieman says, “Certain patterns in an in- 
dividual man or thing may well be pat- 
terns that belong to God.’** There is 
no known, mundane, concrete object or 
human being that does only good—even 
roses have thorns and saints make mis- 
takes. God, to the untutored naturalist 
who reads Wieman, must accordingly 
be, not any single entity, but a selection 
of the good features out of the universe, 
which features are considered together 
under the name “God.” For God is proc- 
esses, and processes occur only among 
concrete objects that undergo them. In 
such a strictly naturalistic interpretation 
of Wieman’s philosophy, his religion 
cannot be more than another form of 
atheistic humanism, distinguished by the 
feature that he uses the term “God” in 
a peculiar sense to summarize those fea- 
tures that produce goodness, especially 
those producing the highest good. - 
Wieman does not himself, however, ac- 
cept that conclusion, for he argues that 
God is one, not many. To do so, he must 
hold that good or value is one. This goal 
27 WRT, p. 160. 
38 77G, p. 15. 
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he accomplishes by departing from the 
ordinary naturalistic view and adopting 
part of Whitehead’s metaphysics. God is 
positive, while evil is merely “the nega- 
tive of good..... 29 Specific evils have 
a definite character. But there is no gen- 
eral principle which characterizes all 
evils save the negative one that evil is 
opposed to good..... 3° Particular in- 
stances of evil are very positive and ag- 
gressive..... But there is no one single 
principle which describes them all.’’s 
Yet “There is a universal principle which 
applies to all cases of positive value.’’3? 
“‘Supreme good is essentially unitary, be- 
cause it consists in a system of mutual 
support and reinforcement... .. 33 God 
is one direction of movement, amid many 
others. .... God is unitary, because 
....the nature of supreme good... . 
is essentially an organization of mutually 
supporting goods.”34 To state this argu- 
ment in Whiteheadian terms: “Good 
and concrete existence are identical. The 
concrete order of the world is good. Evil 
tends to destroy and break down this 
concrete order.*> . . . . Evil is parasitic*® 
....God is the Principle of Concre- 
tion.37.... The character of all being 
which makes it a cosmos rather than a 
chaos is the principle of concretion. ... . 
God tends to make the universe ever 
more concrete |i.e., orderly]. The prin- 
ciple of evil tends to break down its con- 
creteness.”3* For Wieman, concreteness 
is not merely a metaphysical order; it is 
also a moral order. In this principle of 
concreteness, “Whitehead sets up an 
absolute standard of right and wrong 
which holds quite independently of hu- 


man sensibilities and feelings. . . . . Men 
29 GR, p. 357. 34 Ibid., p. 280. 
3° Ibid. 38 WRT, p. 201. 
[bid., p. 358. 36 Tbid. 
3? Tbid., p. 357. 37 Tbid., p. 182. 
33 JTG, p. 200. 38 Jbid., p. 189. 
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can become morally good only insofar 
as they incorporate in themselves this 
sustaining order whereby each shares in 
all and all in each.’’? 

Wieman thus secures the necessary 
unity of God by identifying the meta- 
physical unity of orderliness in nature 
with the moral unity of values. Good- 
ness is “mutuality” (love of one’s neigh- 
bor), just as all being is becoming a 
cosmos, so that the two—mutuality and 
the cosmos—are identical and a unity. 

Herein he has done two things: (1) 
He has departed from his fundamental 
principle of extricating the existence of 
God from all doubted beliefs about God, 
and (2) he has introduced a widely re- 
jected thesis—the identity of metaphys- 
ical and moral principles. Many natu- 
ralists refuse to accept Whitehead’s meta- 
physics. His system goes far beyond 
what is commonly accepted by scientific 
skeptics and involves quite a metaphys- 
ical paraphernalia: eternal objects or 
forms, which are purely potential and 
which ingress into actual occasions or 
concrescences, being selected by the Prin- 
ciple of Concrescence (God), which pre- 
hends and preserves the feelings of all 
preceding occasions, weaving them into 
an ever growing harmony of intense feel- 
ing. The identity of metaphysical unity 
and moral goodness has, moreover, often 
been argued and has largely been dis- 
carded. The medieval doctrine that per- 
fection (in value) consists in the greatest 
possible quantity (or unity) of existence 
has ceased to be commonly accepted. 
Even the notion that goodness is merely 
order, unity, while evil is disorder, lack 
of unity, can hardly be correct. The se- 
riousness of Hitler’s threat to the world 
lies in the fact that he is not merely at- 
tempting to tear down—he envisages a 
new order for the world, substituting an 


39 Ibid. 
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order of superiors (Nazi supermen) and 
inferiors (non-Nordic slaves) for the 
order of democratic mutuality to which 
we adhere. Small evils may be disor- 
dered, but the greatness of a very great 
evil consists precisely in its systematic 
nature. 

An unbiased and careful naturalistic 
examination of Wieman’s philosophy 
must, then, reject his claim forthe unitary 
nature of all good and of his God. In 
making this claim, he goes beyond his 
principle of accepting nothing that may be 
doubted by askeptic. It may be, as he says, 
that “if this most worthful object should 
be many, rather than one [gods rather 
than God]... . I should love and adore 
it still.’’4° But, if so, religion would un- 
doubtedly be robbed of much of its value. 
Nature becomes a realm in which all 
concrete objects produce both good and 
evil—in Wieman’s terminology, they are 
sometimes God and sometimes evil-pro- 
ducing. We can devote ourselves to none 
of them wholeheartedly and are left 
only our human ideals of goodness to 
which to attach ourselves. 

The strongest element in Wieman’s 
religion is his emphasis upon devotion. 
“The most distinctive function of God 
[for practical living] is to be one to 
adore supremely, to serve and fail and 
die for; .... to give to all man’s wretch- 
edness the sanctity of a great devotion 
....that is passionate, fiery and 
tragic.”4* Splendid words indeed! That 
he himself bas achieved such a devotion 
is undeniable; but it becomes necessary 
to inquire whether his philosophy justi- 
fies such a devotion, when we find him 
constantly reinforcing that devotion by 
“Christian verbiage about the kingdom 


4° p. 85. 
4" Ibid., pp. 46, 47. 


of God’’# and other symbolic phrase- 
ology. He indeed admits that 

this system of interactions [as] a working con- 
cept of God....does not inspire devotion. 
....- Devotion....is inspired....(1) by 
symbols that bring entrancingly to conscious- 
ness the rich concreteness of the reality which 
cannot be reduced to our concepts; and (2) by 
association with others who have this devo- 
tion.43 


Does he mean, by this extraordinary ad- 
mission, that in order to achieve religious 
devotion men must go beyond a bare 
religious naturalism to postulate a 
concrete reality, a theistic God, who 
cannot be reduced to naturalistic con- 
cepts? Let us see. 

Religious devotion consists in the 
adoption of a purpose which is to be the 
fundamental and permanent guide to 
our life, because such an adoption con- 
stitutes a response to a similar purpose 
in the heart of the universe. Now pur- 
pose, in the full sense of the word, as 
found in concrete human life, is not mere- 
ly adaptation to circumstances but is 
conscious and involves planning for the 
future. Purpose is not mere teleology, 
movement toward a goal, as when a river 
makes its way to the sea or when 
gravity attracts all things toward the 
center of the earth. There is no use in 
being devoted to gravity—we cannot 
avoid its action. We may facilitate it, 
by removing obstacles, but it does not 
thank us or have any affection for us. 
It has no foresight of its results; we, be- 
cause we have foresight, can bend it to 
our purposes—we tolerate it and find 
ways to circumvent it. Without con- 
scious foresight there can be no true 
purpose; without true purpose God can- 
not be the best individual in the universe. 
God might, by trial and error, attain a 


# GR, p. 344. 
43 [TG, pp. 127, 128. 
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certain amount of good, as a river finds 
its way around obstacles. But God might 
be permanently checkmated, as when a 
river evaporates in a desert. Human 
beings do not adopt an attitude of de- 
votion to automatic processes. We love 
only that which can love us in return. 

Wieman denies that his God—this 
system of interactions that produces the 
highest good—is a personality.*+ Is his 
God conscious, so that it knows what it 
does? Nowhere do I find any statement 
to that effect. He admits that his God 
may correctly be denoted by the pronoun 
“it.”45 On his purely operational basis 
there is no justification for attributing 
consciousness to God. God is a mere 
process, functioning unconsciously, as 
does gravitation. 


God . . .. operates with men and in men, but 
also over and above the conscious and intelli- 
gent purposes of men..... The process of 
growing good is not produced by the intelli- 
gence and good will of men..... Conscious 
intelligent effort of humans can .. . . favor this 
growth..... Human intelligence can . . . . pro- 
vide some of what it needs. The work of in- 
telligence is a part of the process, but only a 
part.‘ 


Wieman’s God is a mere unconscious tel- 
eology, a river of good, having the nature 
merely of a river, not of a purposeful 
being. 

Now man needs an inescapable incen- 
tive to goodness, whether le wishes to 
live up to his highest ideals or not. We 
all experience moods in which we care 
nothing for ideals, not even for our 
highest welfare. A fit of anger, hatred, 
or despondency drives away all consider- 
ation for the future, so that we want 
what we want, quite regardless of our 
own good or that of others. Wieman has 


44 Ibid., p. 48; JL, p. 220. 
45 p. 48. 
46 Tbid., pp. 320, 321. 
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selected certain functionings of concrete 
objects and named them “God,” while at 
the same time other functionings of the 
same objects are named otherwise. Can 
such a naming give man any additional 
incentive to live the righteous life? Good 
is indeed achieved, sometimes without 
any human purposing—that is admitted 
—the problem is why should I, when I 
do not want to do so, nevertheless bend 
all my energies to the achievement of 
good? The theist finds this incentive in 
his devotion to a supremely good God, 
but Wieman can merely state that good 
is constantly being produced by the 
processes that constitute God. Yet these 
processes plainly do not purpose to pro- - 
duce good results, and there are other 
processes of the same concrete objects 
which produce evil. The universe is then 
morally neutral. Then why should I not 
also be morally neutral, if I want to and 
care nought for the consequences? 

Wieman’s God, moreover, suffers from 
the defects inherent in any limited God. 
In this suffering world any God whe is 
conceived as lacking overwhelming power 
is inadequate to give man the hope of 
eventually conquering evil and so is also 
inadequate to nerve man to the unremit- 
ting effort necessary to achieve his ideals. 
The denial that God can at the same 
time be overwhelmingly powerful and 
completely good has always appeared to 
me to be gratuitous. Some years ago I 
propounded a line of thought that rec- 
onciles these two conceptions, and it has 
remained unrefuted.*?7 Unless Wieman 
can do the impossible and prove that all 
evil is merely negative, lack of concre- 
tion, then his God—namely, these good 
processes—must be seriously hampered 
and possibly overwhelmed by the tre- 
mendous evil forces in the world, for 

47“The Problem of Evil—A Modern Solution,” 
Journal of Religion, XI (1931), 554-69. 
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good is not mere concretion or unifica- 
tion; it is a moral, not merely a meta- 
physical, fact. If we must reconcile our- 
selves to a possible failure of all good 
efforts, divine as well as human, why 
should we make any unusual effort to 
prevent the inevitable or adopt any 
“world transforming interest”?4* Wie- 
man’s God lacks those characteristics of 
conscious purpose and affectionate re- 
sponsiveness that are necessary adequate- 
ly to inspire human devotion. His God 
is no single entity, lacks any real pur- 
pose, and is fatally feeble. 

To sum up: Wieman’s attempt to 
avoid, rather than to meet, modern 
skepticism has led him to the naturalistic 
and operational definition that God is 
that process or system of interactions 
which generates good. But a continuing 
system of interactions implies continuing 
objects to account for its systematic 
nature. God, to Wieman, is, however, 
ne concrete object, so that religious 
naturalism has no ground for asserting 
that there is a continuing God. Human 
beings do not love processes but only con- 
tinuing objects. From the naturalistic 
viewpoint, Wieman’s God cannot be one 
and must be many, so that religious 
naturalism logically reduces to a form of 
atheistic humanism. He, however, at- 


48 GR, p. 206. 


tempts to escape this consequence by 
adopting a Whiteheadian metaphysics, 
arguing that good is concretion and evil 
is merely lack of good. In so doing, he 
ceases to be able to assert that skepticism 
of his God is impossible*? and falls into 
the error of identifying metaphysical and 
moral goodness. His God is, moreover, 
at best an unconscious teleology, with- 
out any true purpose, so that man has 
little or no incentive for devoting himself 
to such processes. His God cannot sup- 
ply man’s deepest need—an inescapable 
incentive for a determined devotion to 
moral ideals. His God, furthermore, suf- 
fers from the defects resulting from its 
being a limited God. The genuine devo- 
tion to Christian ideals urged so elo- 
quently and persuasively by Wieman 
comes rather from a use of theistic im- 
agery than as a logical consequence of 
his philosophy. While religious natural- 
ism does yield certain intellectual values, 
yet it cannot consistently produce the 
greatest values attained by other vari- 
eties of Christianity. If “religion is a 
process of organizing the self around and 
toward the highest values,’’*° Wieman’s 
philosophy of religion can hardly justify 
itself. His own life and the worship he 
urges are superior to his philosophical 
theory. 


49 RESM, p. 10. 5° NPR, p. 29. 
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HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


for God,’* Professor Bernhardt has 

analyzed acutely the problem of 
category for God. For the most part I 
agree with his statement of what a cate- 
gory is and its place in cognition. I do 
not agree that the basic categories are 
mere conventions. Some conventions can 
be called categories if one wishes. But 
human experience, like any other subject 
of discourse, must have some identity. 
Experience which did not distinguish 
cause and effect, actuality and possibil- 
ity, past and future, identity and differ- 
ence, better and worse, would not longer 
be human experience. Therefore, if ex- 
perience is to be human, it must be 
categorized by way of the distinctions 
mentioned. If one denies this, one must 
show how one identifies human expe- 
rience without these categories. I claim 
that God and creature is a further cate- 
gory essential to the identity of human 
experience. 

This does not mean that the basic cat- 
egories of human experience are clearly 
defined by us or explicit in human con- 
sciousness. Philosophers (and the rest of 
us) may have great difficulty stating 
just what cause is, or time, or God. Yet 
these categories are implicit and inex- 
tricably present in all human experience. 
Whether they be “subjective” or ‘“ob- 
jective,” immanent or transcendent 
(whatever these terms may mean), may 
be open to dispute. But I do not know of 
anyone who denies that the categories of 
cause and time are present in human ex- 
perience. 

God and creature are not so univer- 


* Journal of Religion, April, 1943. 
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sally recognized as forms without which 
human experience is impossible. This is 
due to certain accidents in the history of 
thought and certain psychological asso- 
ciations accruing to these terms which I 
have not space here to relate. Also I have 
not space here to discuss the general 
problem of the categories, except as it 
appears in the following inquiry con- 
cerning God. 


I 


The method I have adopted to un- 
cover the category for God can be simply 
stated. It is to render explicit by analy- 
sis the category for God which is im- 
plicit in the living of the most magnifi- 
cent lives of our Christian tradition. 
What finally determines the category for 
God is not what these men may have 
thought about God, any more than the 
diverse interpretations of cause determine 
that category which is implicit and in- 
escapably present in living. Ideas about 
the categories are not themselves the 
categories. The categories are the struc- 
turing given to experienced reality by the 
reactions of the organism and linguistic 
signs. Linguistic events in order to be 
language must have a certain definite 
character. This necessary character of 
linguistic signs gives character (struc- 
ture, categories) to all that we expe- 
rience. So also to be a living human or- 
ganism one must react within certain 
limits of variation, and these limits give 
structure to experienced reality. Hence 
it is our living and our use of linguistic 
signs which determine the categories and 
not our caprice or our definitions. 

Since it is living, and particularly 
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that kind of living which is conducted by 
linguistic signs (human living), which 
determines the categories, and not men’s 
ideas about iit, we must look to such 
living to find the categories. Not what 
men say the categories may be but the 
categories themselves as found through 
analysis of human experience are the 
final authority. Of course, what other 
men have thought upon a subject is of 
great importance, and everyone can learn 
from others. We are saying only that the 
final authority is not human ideas about 
horses or categories but the realities them- 
selves as found by deep probing in that 
area where they have their being. 

The best place to search for the cate- 
gory of God, we judge, would be the 
lives of those who have lived their reli- 
gion most magnificently. In such lives 
the category should be most explicit. 
Perhaps we should explain what we mean 
by magnificent religious living. 

The men and women who show this 
religious greatness, pre-eminently exem- 
plified in Paul, live in the world after 
such a manner that they are able to love 
and profoundly appreciate what is dear 
and good in any time and place without 
the desperate clutch of personal bias, 
self-centered appropriation, avarice, anx- 
iety, or fear. The great ills do not un- 
duly disturb them. They suffer as much 
as any. They are not unfeeling, brutish, 
or callous. Yet they are not over- 
whelmed. In the depths of darkness and 
misery they seem to be aware of a 
creativity and, sinking deep into its 
power, to die or to live under its control. 
In the words of Paul they say: “I glory 
in weaknesses, necessities, persecutions, 
distresses for Christ’s sake, for when I 
am weak, then am I strong.’ Likewise, 
at the height of triumph or joy, they 
are not blinded. They seem still to find 
the source of life elsewhere than in this 


point of high fulfilment. Even in the 
hour of bliss they say, “I am always 
delivered unto death for Christ’s sake.”’ 
They say this not in sorrow or in fear 
but with a kind of detachment that 
deepens their capacity to appreciate the 
goodness of that consummatory moment. 
The clutch of circumstance being loos- 
ened in its hold upon their lives, they 
move freely through the devastations 
and high fulfilments of time. 

The ultimate good of life for them 
seems not to be any state of the world, 
neither now nor in the past nor in any 
utopian future. It seems to be rather a 
creativity whence comes all the good that 
is or has been or ever will be. “Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I shall fear no evil, for thou art 
with me. Thy rod and staff, they com- 
fort me.’ Being intimately controlled 
by and utterly commited to this, they 
say: ‘‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ? Shall 
tribulation or distress or persecution or 
famine or nakedness or peril or sword? 
.... Nay in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved 
us.” They say: “When I am weak, then I 
am strong.” 

What sort of reality can produce this 
quality of life in a man when he gives 
himself over to its sovereign control? 
According to the method previously 
stated, the category for God is the cate- 
gory that distinguishes what works in 
this way upon a man when he gives 
himself to it in faith. 

Immediately some will offer a solu- 
tion to the problem which we must repu- 
diate at once. They will say that belief 
did this to Paul and to the others like 
him. Give a man the right kind of 
beliefs, and, if he holds them with suffi- 
cient conviction, he will live in such a 
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manner as you have described, regard- 
less of their truth. 

Beliefs are the intellectual formula- 
tions by which a man deals with actual 
operative realities that are working upon 
him. If a man runs away, thinking a 
bear is after him, something is actually 
working upon him, although it may not 
be a bear. An insane man has fantastic 


beliefs, but the beliefs do not cause the 


insanity. Some unbearable state of af- 
fairs in the actual world has arisen, and 
the insane illusion is the way the man 
reacts to this actuality. He may be quite 
ignorant of the nature of this actuality, 
but it nevertheless generates the reac- 
tions. 

The beliefs which Paul used in direct- 
ing his self-commitment to this reality 
were the beliefs which any man like Paul 
would use when living in the social, 
historical situation of his time and when 
apprehending God as demanding sover- 
eign control over his life. His beliefs were 
the intellectual formulations used by him 
in putting himself under this control and 
loosening the clutch upon him of all that 
might resist this sovereignty. We cannot 
use Paul’s beliefs religiously today with 
the same meanings they had for him 
then, because we live in a cultural situa- 
tion so radically different from his. But 
his beliefs are clues which may help lead 
to the discovery of that reality to which 
he gave himself and which is in its cate- 
goreal character identically the same in 
our time as in Paul’s. 


II 


If we go to these great lives and not 
merely to beliefs and doctrines, I think 
that we shall find the criteria for God in 
our Christian tradition to be somewhat 
as follows: 


I. In the world generally 
1. Creative of human personality and of 
all genuine good 
2. Creative of the world as appreciable to 
the human mind 
3. Is the only absolute good in human life 
4. Exercises power that is noncompeti- 
tive and incommensurable with any 
other 
5. Demands sovereignty over human life 
II. In human living particularly 
1. Commands absolute commitment of 
faith 
2. Demands radical and continuous re- 
construction of human living 
3. Engenders worship when human self- 
will is broken and the divine sover- 
eignty accepted 
4. Receives and answers prayer 
5. Speaks in prophecy and appears in 
revelation 
6. Responds to commitment of faith by 
a) Giving triumph over every disaster 
6) Giving us our ultimate freedom 
c) Saving from spiritual death 
7. Imposes sanction and obligation car- 
ried by moral directives 
III. In Christian living especially 
1. Revealed in Christ 
2. Identical with Christ crucified yet 
living 
3. Determines the nature of sin 
4. Engenders sense of sin when one be- 
comes aware of it 
5. Through Christ crucified ‘forgives’ 
sin, i.e., is reconciled with sinner - 
6. Saves? on condition of repentance and 
faith in Christ 
7. Generates the church and takes head- 
ship of church in Christ 
8. Gives to the church its evangel 
9. Rules the Kingdom of God 
10. Reveals itself in the Bible 
IV. In society and history generally 
“ z, Is the basic requirement for solution 
of every social problem 
2. Is directive for the social process and 
for history 
3. Judges history and the social process 
4. Through Christ reveals how history 
may be consummated in the Kingdom 
of God 


2 Salvation includes, above, II, 6a, 6, c, and, be- 
low, IV, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Ill 


Our difficulty is to get a word to desig- 
nate the category distinguishing a reality 
which does all the things listed above. 
The category is not the full reality of 
God. It is that structure in human ex- 
perience which distinguishes the reality 
of God from other realities. Therefore, 
we cannot very well use the word God 
to indicate the category. We are going 
to use the word “creativity.” 

Immediately the reader will harness 
this term (or any other which one might 
use) with meanings which one does not 
intend. I can only ask him to be patient 
until I have opportunity to state more 
fully what is meant. Not exactly White- 
head’s meaning of creativity, or Berg- 
son’s, is the one intended; yet the mean- 
ing intended is sufficiently like theirs to 
justify the use of this word in preference 
to any other I know. 

Obviously, we do not have space here 
to show how the creative reality we 
shall set forth fulfils all the requirements 
of the divine as listed above. We can 


- demonstrate only a few. The others, how- 


ever, apply to this reality just as surely. 

Creativity working at the level of 
human existence has four parts. These 
four are not to be taken separately. It is 
their united working which distinguishes 
God. They can be seen most clearly in 
human experience when we communicate 
with one another. 

When I communicate with another, I 
get a new idea. A new perspective and 
interest comes into my mind, derived 
from the communication. Perhaps the 
other tells me that the house is on fire, 
when I did not know it. Or he says that 
peace has come and the war ended while 
I had been thinking that the war still had 
months to run. Whatever the idea and 
interest may be, it comes to me from 


communication with another. This can 
be simply called the “emergence of a 
new perspective.” When you stop to 
think of it, the experience is truly mar- 
velous. 

The second part of creativity is equally 
wonderful and equally common in our 
daily life. It is the integration of these 
diverse perspectives derived from others 
into the unique individuality of my own 
mind and personality. The interests de- 
rived from others do not rattle around in 
my mind as a collected miscellany. They 
sink down and resolve and become a part 
of myself, and I become a different mind 
and a different personality because of 
them. The creation of a human mind and 
personality in this way is seen most 
strikingly in a small child. There you 
can see the human mind coming into 
existence in just this way. 

The third part of creativity is the ex- 
pansion of the appreciable world. At first 
the small child can appreciate little ia 
the world except the source of nutriment, 
but his world expands. For all of us the 
world that we can appreciate expands 
enormously into the past and into the 
future and into the complexities of mat- 
ter and life and society round about us. 
This ensues chiefly through the creativ- 
ity that works in communication. What 
I can learn to discriminate by the direct 
action of my own sense organs is micro- 
scopic compared to the wealth and 
breadth and depth that opens out to me 
when my mind is transformed by inte- 
gration of all the perspectives derived 
from others. This creativity, therefore, 
creates the appreciable world for every 
man. 

The fourth part of creativity is growth 
of community. When my mind has been 
transformed by emergence of new ideas 
derived from communication and the 
appreciable world expands round about 
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me, I can understand my fellow-men 
much better. I can understand them at 
deeper levels, and I can understand more 
of them. Creativity generates mutual 
understanding, brotherhood, fellowship 
—all that makes us humanly akin to one 
another. 

It is important to see that this four- 
fold working of creativity is utterly be- 
yond the power of man. I cannot seek 
to bring into my mind an idea which is 
not in my mind. To seek an idea I must 
know what it is; but if I know what it is 
I already have it. Therefore, I cannot 
seek an idea I do not have, all I can do 
is to put myself in a state of readiness 
and prepare all the conditions I can that 
are favorable to its emergence. But if 
it does not emerge, I cannot make it. 
Yet in communication with others this 
miracle happens. New ideas do emerge 
that I did not have before. Therefore, 
this first part of creativity is entirely be- 
yond the power of man to accomplish, 
namely, the emergence of a new perspec- 
tive that I did not have before. If you 
ever tried to get the idea of another per- 
son when you were unable to understand 
him, you know how helpless you are in 
striving to make an idea come into your 
mind that you do not have. Creativity 
alone can do this for man; man cannot 
do it for himself. 

The same is true of the second part of 
creativity. When a man is transformed 
into a new creature by the integration of 
all the diverse perspectives derived from 
others, something is accomplished in 
him and upon him which is wholly be- 
yond his power to do. This is most viv- 
idly apparent when a man is so changed 
that he comes to seek and cherish what 
he repudiated violently in the prior state 
of his mentality. Obviously, a man can- 
not seek to hold what he repudiates. But 
creativity does change a man so that he 


comes to hold fast to what he once re- 
jected with scorn or fear or hate. 

Equally nonhuman and divine is the 
expansion of the appreciable world. One 
cannot seek to appreciate what he is now 
unable to appreciate, for, in order to 
cultivate appreciation of anything, one 
must already to that degree appreciate 
it. In like manner one cannot widen and 
deepen the community he has with others 
beyond the reach of any appreciative un- 
derstanding of others which he has to 
date, for it would first be necessary for 
him to appreciate them sufficiently to 
seek to understand them. 

A man may seek to put himself more 
completely into the control of creativity. 
He may seek to bring society and history 
more fully under this sovereignty. He 
may foresee that, if certain conditions are 
provided, creativity will work more freely 
and potently, and he may provide these 
conditions. Thus the fuller working of 
creativity may be the foreseen conse- 
quence of what a man intends and of 
what he does. But what creativity will 
produce when it does work in this fuller 
manner man cannot foresee, for reasons 
noted. 

We are not suggesting in any way that 
man is helpless. He can do much to im- 
prove the world. We are saying only that 
he cannot produce the perspective, men- 
tality, appreciation, and community re- 
quired for the larger good when these lie 
beyond his horizon. I can give a cup of 
cold water to a man when he is thirsty 
or lay down my life in his behalf. But, if 
this act lies utterly outside the perspec- 
tive of all that I can appreciate or ap- 
prove as good, I cannot do it of my own 
will. The perspective, appreciation, and 
standard that would inspire and sustain 
such conduct must first be created within 
me before I can do it. Man can do good 
(or evil) within the range of that appre- 
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ciable world and appreciative mind that 
has been created for him to date. Beyond 
this he cannot by his own power advance. 

When it is thus shown that creativity 
cannot be the work of the individual, 
some claim that MAN written in cap- 
itals, meaning human history in its total- 
ity or some entire community, does this 
work of creativity which the individual 
cannot do. This only conceals the issue 
with vagueness. What no man can fore- 
see prior to having the sort of mind that 
can foresee it cannot be the work of man 
during the period when no man has such 
a mind. There isno MAN who can fore- 
see what every man is unable to foresee. 
But creativity does work in history to 
produce minds that can appreciate what 
no mind prior to that consummation was 
ever able to evaluate. 

Measured in terms of human power, 
creativity seems utterly weak, but that 
is so only because God’s power is incom- 
parable and incommensurable with that 
of man. Man can seriously obstruct cre- 


_ativity, but man’s apparent victory 


against it leads only to some further ex- 
tension of divine grace, grace being a 
manifestation of the power of creativity. 
Creativity’s power does not limit man’s, 
since it moves in a different direction. 
The more the divine power prevails, the 
more there is for man to do, and the 
greater become human opportunity and 
responsibility. 

Creativity is both good and powerful 
with a goodness and power that is in- 
finite in the sense that no computation of 
units of human goodness and power can 
measure them. They are infinite in that 
dimension and with that reference. On 
the other hand, God cannot do anything 
which lies in dimensions or directions 


3 To speak of the infinite without specifying the 
dimensional referent under consideration is to use 
a term in a way that renders it unintelligible. 
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which are irrelevant to the kind of power 
he has. Since the kind of power man has 
is different from the kind of power God 
has, man can do what God cannot. Of 
course, one can always say that God 
could do what he never does, but that is 
to make an affirmation concerning which 
there can be no evidence whatsoever. 


IV 


When we speak of good and evil, we 
are plunged into the problem of value 
with all its intricacy and confusion. It 
is very difficult to treat it briefly. 

Before we say what evil is, let us be 
clear on what it is not. The discernment 
and correct appraisal of evil, and con- 
sequent striving 27 inst it, are good. To 
make the world isore appreciable means 
to render discernment of evils more clear, 
sure, and correct, as well as discernment 
of goods. When the world becomes more 
appreciable to a human mind as a con- 
sequence of creativity, evils are seen 
more clearly and can be fought with more 
energy and single-mindedness because 
their nature is more accurately discrim- 
inated, more deeply felt, more vitally 
apprehended. Likewise, goods are more 
clearly discerned and may be sought 
more wholeheartedly. 

Created good is more appreciableness 
of the world in contrast to less. The more 
clearly and vividly I can discriminate 
the qualities that are experienceable in 
the physical world and the more widely 
and profoundly I can appreciate the joys 
and sorrows of my fellow-men, their 
hopes and fears, their purposes and mem- 
ories, their strivings and shunnings, the 
more created good I have. The more 
clearly and extensively I can discern 
what any given process will produce in 
magnifying or diminishing the qualities 
which men can discriminate, the more 
appreciable the world is, because such 
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discernment of outcomes is a part of 
what is meant by “appreciableness of 
the world.” 

The reason we say that created good 
is the appreciableness of the world should 
be plain. Only to the measure that the 
world is rendered appreciable to the 
human mind in the manner above noted 
can man be said to have freedom in the 
sense of being able to exercise choice 
among alternatives. Only as he is able to 
discriminate with clarity and vividness 
the qualities of color and sound and all 
the others can he seek or experience 
beauty. Only as he is able to discern the 
direction and consequences of what is 
occurring round about him can he have 
knowledge and experience the value of 
truth. Only as the world is appreciable 
to him can man be a moral being, striv- 
ing after what is better and worse with 
responsibility for the outcomes. Freedom, 
love, truth, beauty, moral striving—all 
these are increased or diminished ac- 
cording to the appreciableness of the 
world. Therefore, the comprehensive na- 
ture of created good is the appreciable- 
ness of the world. 

Since creativity generates the appre- 
ciative mind and the appreciableness of 
the world along with all love and brother- 
hood, it is the generative source of all 
good. We have been speaking of cre- 
ated good. But there is another kind of 
good. It is the good of creativity itself. 
The good of creativity is not created 
good. It does the creating. Here in the 
good of creativity we have a kind of value 
that is different from every other. It 
alone is absolute good. It is absolute pre- 
cisely because it is creative source of all 
other value. 

Creativity is the one and only absolute 
good known or knowable to man. The 
absoluteness of its value can be demon- 
strated in three propositions: 
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1. No amount of created good added 
to it can increase its value, because its 
value lies in its creativity and not in what 
it has already created. 

2. No amount of created good sub- 
tracted from it can diminish its worth, 
because it still carries the promise and 
potency of all the good that is to be, even 
though all created good be stripped 
away to utter barrenness. ; 

3. If aman should ever have to choose 
between giving himself over to creativity 
and relinquishing some great quantity 
and quality of created good, or choosing 
some infinite quantity and quality of 
created good, the right choice is obvious. 
In such a choice the quantity and quality 
of created good is utterly irrelevant. If 
he chooses an infinity of created good and 
forsakes creativity, he loses all. If, on the 
other hand, he chooses creativity, he has 
the resource from which must come all 
the good that ever can be. 

On the other hand, the good of crea- 
tivity is not an instrumental value. Any- 
thing has instrumental value when it can 
be used to achieve some foreseen good 
for which man strives. But we have al- 
ready seen that man cannot strive for 
the goods which creativity will generate. 
All that he can do is to commit himself 
in faith absolutely to the working of 
creativity and serve creativity by pro- 
viding all the conditions it may require 
that he is able to discover and set up. 
After that he must let creativity trans- 
form his own mind and personality, his 
own likes and dislikes, his own hates and 
fears, as well as his community and his 
appreciable world. He must let crea- 
tivity give him what once he hated and 
take from him what once he loved, for 
only in this way can he and his world be 
transformed so as to yield the greater 
good. Obviously, then, creativity cannot 
be an instrumental good in the service of 
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man. Rather, man must be the servant 
of creativity. 

The absolute good of creati:..ty is to 
create through intercommunication of 
interests among individuals a ~roups 
that more comprehensive per: — tive 
whereby the mind of man can survey 
the world more adequately and direct 
its many processes to ends that he can 
appreciate. The evil of man is to use this 
magnified perspective and power to ac- 
quire benefits to Fimself and his group, 
raising barriers of class and race, wealth 
and prestige, opportunity and control, 
thus diminishing that intercommunica- 
tion of interests between man and man 
which is the medium of creativity. In 
time this always brings disaster. 

The absolute good of creativity is to 
create those qualities of sense and feeling 
in vivid contrasts of mutual enhance- 
ment wh'ch endow the world with all its 
intrinsic worth. The evil of man is to 
enjoy this magnified appreciableness of 
the world in such a manner that he re- 
sists the further transformation in his life 
which creativity would work and, finding 
the world so good by his present limited 
standards, refuses any more to commit 
himself to the sovereignty of creativity’s 
control as he was driven to do in his time 
of need. 

The absolute good of creativity is to 
create through the process of intercom- 
municating interests those structures of 
meaning and potent symbols whereby 
past events (1) contribute to the passing 
moment their wealth of wisdom, of feel- 
ing, of imagery and memory and (2) 
prophetically unveil future probabilities 
to guide, inspire, and warn. The evil of 
man is to use these meaningful structures 
of prediction and recall as instruments 
of control to satisfy the impoverished 
mind of the present, rejecting that abun- 
dance of feeling and wisdom and social 
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concern which communicative symbols 
can convey from other minds, living and 
dead, which have suffered and rejoiced 
and widened the bounds of human 
sensitivity. 

The good of creativity is to work 
through the intercommunication of in- 
terests to endow each individual with 
communicable experience gathered from 
ages and from millions of persons until 
the verbal sounds and little acts of daily 
life and many happenings of the world 
tell a story of sorrow and joy, and every 
primrose on the river’s brim is infinitely 
more than any simple primrose. The 
evil of man is to use the instruments and 
arts of communication to dominate and 
control in competitive struggle one 
against the other, suppressing and con- 
cealing all communicable experience ex- 
cept those selected bits which can be 
used to form a narrow tunnel for the 
mind, shutting out the height and depth 
and breadth of that expanding vision 
which issues from creativity uncon- 
strained. 

The absolute good of creativity is to 
create by way of intercommunication of 
interests the structures of truth, the 
forms of beauty, the ideals of justice. The 
virtue of man is to fill these structures of 
truth with empirical content of fact by 
rigorous inquiry, to weave the forms of 
beauty by works of art into the living tis- 
sue of daily sense and feeling, to apply 
the ideals of justice to the conduct of in- 
dustry, politics, and all the affairs of men. 
The evil of man, having done all this, is 
to make a golden calf of this empirical 
content of fact, these works of art, this 
just society, and worship it instead of 
God. Thus he takes the good already 
achieved in the form of an appreciable 
world and uses it to cast out the high 
control of that creativity which is the 
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source of all good, without which all 
achieved good swiftly rots into evil. 

The greater the good produced in the 
life of man by creativity, the greater the 
evil which he can do. He can also, of 
course, do greater good. But always he 
must learn anew how: to use each in- 
crease of power and abundance which 
is given to him. When his scope of 
achievement is magnified by some in- 
crement of health and leisure, heauty 
and truth, social justice, and wider com- 
munity, the forms and standards which 
previously kept him sufficiently under 
the control of creativity to avoid self- 
destruction are no longer adequate. So 
he must learn in the flames of loss and 
conflict how to use his augmented powers 
and goods. Such costly sacrifice with 
each new gain would not be required if 
man could live in the manner of Paul, 
under the sovereignty of grace and not 
under the sovereignty of the law. Always 
the same old illusion arises. Man thinks: 
Added power and abundance release me 
from so great dependence on God’s con- 
trol. Exactly the opposite is the case, 
and the nature of creativity demon- 
strates it. The more power man has, the 
more faithfully must he follow the divine 
requirement of creativity working by 
way of intercommunication of interests. 
Otherwise his augmented power of 
achievement only magnifies the evils of 
life, no matter how closely he conforms 
to the ‘‘law,” meaning the standards and 
forms and cultural patterns of yesterday. 

Such is the story of man since the 
world began. Pathos and glory darkened 
with the smoke of man’s torment and 
shame seem to cry for a symbol to give 
it expression. In our tradition a symbol 
is given. It is a tale of a Gallilean un- 
surpassed in purity and love, dying in 
agony on a Cross to which men nailed 
him. Perhaps I have no right to say that 


this tale means to tell us of the strange 
dark glory of God in the story of man. 
But when “‘the children of men go wan- 
dering by, each with his packet of dreams 
and sandals of pain,’’ so tremblingly 
tender is the beauty and love I remember 
among men, so dark the malice and de- 
struction, I have no other tale to tell 
this thing which creativity and man 
have done upon the earth. 


Vv 


I have tried to show that creativity is 
the category for God, because reality so 
categorized has the characteristics dis- 
played by the reality which generated in 
Paul and others like him the peculiar 
manner of their living. We have not had 
space to show how creativity issued 
forth into history in the form of ‘the 
crucified life’? from Jesus, his historic 
situation, his crucifixion, his ‘‘resurrec- 
tion,” and the early church. Creativity 
in the form of the crucified life thus ren- 
dered continuous in history is the ‘Christ 
crucified yet living” which dominated 
the life of Paul. The crucified life is a 
way of living wherein everything ina 
man’s life is held subject to creativity, 
to be destroyed, transformed, taken 
away, suffered, as creativity may de- 
mand, so that one can “glory in weak- 
nesses, necessities, persecutions, dis- 
tresses.’’ Such a form of creativity takes 
possession of a man under certain con- 
ditions which we have not space here to 
describe. It cannot otherwise be achieved 
by human effort. In that sense it is al- 
ways given by the grace of God and not 
by the works of man. It is the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus. The crucified life, 
otherwise called ‘Christ crucified,” was 
introduced into history as a continuous 
strand by way of Jesus and the situation 
in which he lived. The historic continu- 
ity of Christ crucified is not merely the 
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continuity of an idea or an ideal or a 
set of principles. It is the actual working 
of creativity in human life in the form of 
exercising priority over every other want, 
need, or demand. It is transmitted from 
age to age, group to group, and person 
to person by the use of those symbols 
that have been called the means of grace. 


VI 


The peculiar power of creativity is that 
it gives to man all the intelligence and 
ability with which he turns against it, 
so that when he fights it he is fighting the 
source of all his strength. Consequently, 
in the jong run he always loses, although 
in the short run he always wins. £9 


mighty is its weakness that it has no 
strength at all when measured in units 
of human power. So strange its good- 
ness is that men ignore it when they do 
not despise, resist, or reject it. 

Which has priority in the category per- 
taining to God, power or goodness? 
Neither pertains to God if you are think- 
ing of the power and goodness which are 
the virtue of man. Both pertain to God, 
merged into one, and infinite in the sense 
that this power and goodness cannot 
be computed or measured against any 
other. Only a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes can symbolize such power. Only 
a criminal crucified under the law can 
symbolize such goodness. 
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~ 2 GOD AS DYNAMIC DETERMINANT 


WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT 


the ‘‘Power and Goodness of Gou,”’ 

which appears in this issue of the 
Journal of Religion, is, in many ways, a 
model of concise philosophical writing. 
In his limited space he first seeks to 
vindicate creativity as category for 
Deity and then to de ‘ne and elaborate 
it. It is evident, of cuurse, that the rele- 
vance of the second part of his discussion 
depends upon the cogency of the first 
part. If his attempt to vindicate cre- 
ativity as category for Deity fails, its 
definition and elaboration, interesting 
and instructive as they may be, are not 
relevant to the problem before us, name- 
ly, that of determining the basic cate- 
gory for Deity. Consideration of his 
article must begin, therefore, with the 
methodology he proposes. When this 
has been subjected to critical evaluation, 
the relevance or irrelevance of his defini- 
tion of creativity may be determined. 


I 


The method which Wieman adopts 
appears to be a combination of the 
-“Method of Extreme Cases” used by 
William James and that of the “religio- 
psychological” school of Georg Wobber- 
min. James adopted the principle that 
“interesting as the origins and early 
stages of a subject always are, yet when 
one seeks earnestly for its full signifi- 
cance, one must always look to its more 
completely evolved and perfect forms.’” 
«The Varieties of Religious Experience (New 
York, 1902), p. 3. Wobbermin describes James’s 
method as the method of “Extreme Cases” (cf. his 
article on “Religionspsychologie,” Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart [2d ed.; Tiibingen, 1930], IV, 
1923). 


Pr WIEMAN’S discussion of 


Wieman describes his method as that 
of ‘rendering explicit by analysis the 
category for God which is implicit in the 
living of the most magnificent lives of our 
Christian tradition.”? He then selects 
the Apostle Paul as a typical example of 
the highest religious living and as arche- 
typal of Christian experience. 

His approximation to Wobbermin’s 
“religio-psychological”” method becomes 
evident in his insistence that we must 
confine ourselves primarily to the study 
of the religious experience of our own 
tradition. He accuses those who would 
study Hinduism and other alien forms 
of religious experience of laboring under 
the “subjective delusion” that they can 
divorce themselves from the tradition 
in which they were reared. Wobber- 
min’s method, as we shall note presently, 
is in actual fact simply an intensifica- 
tion of that used by James. 

The ‘Method of Extreme Cases’’ is 
a specialized form of the method of 
“Simple Enumeration,” or what John 
Stuart Mill called the method of ‘‘Agree- 
ment.” As described by Mill, this meth- 
od consisted in two operations. The first 
is the statement and clarification of the 
hypothesis under consideration; the sec- 
ond consisted in the gathering of positive 
instances to support it. The cogency of 
this type of reasoning depends upon the 
absence of negative instances. If every 
instance examined has one and only one 
circumstance in common, the method has 
possible cogency. If even one negative 

2 Cf. his “Power and Goodness of God,’’ this 
issue, p. 266. (My italics.) 

3 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (8th ed.; 
New York and London, 1900), p. 280. 
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instance is discovered, however, the 
hypothesis cannot be considered valid. 

The significance of negative instances 
is often illustrated by the investigative 
processes whereby medical authorities 
seek to determine the sources of infec- 
tion. Certain diseases may be spread 
by germs carried in milk. If it can be 
established that every person infected 
had used milk from a specific dairy and 
that no person who had not used milk 
from that dairy had been infected, then 
the dairy in question is the logical sus- 
pect and may be subjected to more in- 
tensive investigation. If, however, one 
individual who had not used milk from 
that dairy became infected, it would 
be evident that this dairy could not be 
the sole source of infection. Thus one 
negative instance would cast serious 
doubt upon the hypothesis under con- 
sideration. 

Wieman’s method of extreme cases is 
readily identifiable as a specific form of 
the method of agreement—that form 
which admits as possible data only the 
highest or extreme cases of religious 
experience. If creativity is the category 
for God, then every acknowledged in- 
stance of religious behavior (assuming 
God is a constant factor in such experi- 
ence) must be oriented toward creativity, 
and the effects of such orientation must 
be those described in detail by Wieman 
(cf. pp. 268 ff. of his article). Further- 
more, if even one single instance of 
acknowledged religious behavior does 
not conform to the pattern sketched by 
him, the cogency of his argument must 
be questioned. Negative instances must 
not appear in any reasoning based upon 
the method of agreement. 

This suggests the difficulty which 
Wieman confronts in the use of the meth- 
od he has adopted. One of the effects 
of creativity which he asserts results 


from experience of God is that the world 
becomes more appreciable to the human 
mind. But what shall we say of the an- 
chorite monk who removed himself from 
society and shut himself off from the 
world? His experience of God obviously 
did not make the world more appreciable 
in his mind. What shall be said of the 
mystics—and some of them lived mag- 
nificent lives—who renounced the world 
and retired from it? What shall be said 
of the neosupernaturalism of Barth, 
Brunner, and their followers? The re- 
ligious experiences which they have had 
have not increased the appreciableness of 
the world; in actual fact, they have de- 
creased it. If I have not misunderstood 
Wieman’s interpretation of creativity as 
category for Deity, monks, mystics, and 
neosupernaturalists must be listed as 
negative instances of his hypothesis. 
Thus they cannot be Christian, or his 
hypothesis must be revised. 

Wieman may object that I have intro- 
duced the conception of “‘every acknowl- 
edged instance” into his method, whereas 
he argued from “the most magnificent 
lives.” It is possible to turn the edge of 
this criticism quite simply by noting 
the ambiguity involved in his phrase. 
Some of the mystics lived lives which 
many people might call magnificent. 
And some people might not hesitate in 
applying this adjective to the life of a 
man like Karl Barth. Terms like “most 
magnificent” are subject to varying defi- 
nition and ought not to be used in critical 
investigations of this type. 

This hypothetical objection may serve 
as an introduction to a consideration of 
the second phase of Wieman’s method- 
ology—that which allies him with the 
religio-psychological school. Professor 
Georg Wobbermin has given classic ex- 
pression to the methodological principle 
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involved in this approach to the under- 
standing of religion. 

To interpret alien religious soul-life in the 
light of one’s own religious experience, thereby 
sharpening the vision for the peculiarities of the 
specifically religious; to return with increased 
understanding to the observation of one’s own 
religious consciousness, and to expand still 
more and to form more intensely and intimately 
this process of reciprocal advancement in 
grasping, understanding, and interpreting one’s 
own and alien forms of expression of the reli- 
gious life, thereby revealing the specifically 
religious motives of all historical religious life 
in their greatest possible purity—that is the 
religio-psychological circle.4 


This method, as employed by Wobber- 
min, is, in fact, an extreme case of the 
method of extreme cases. He begins with 
an analysis of the religious experience of 
one person, the investigator himself. The 
results of this investigation, presumably 
by means of introspection, provide him 
the clues or regulative principles which 
govern his exploration of “alien”’ reli- 
gious experiences. The exploration of 
alien soul-life by means of “productive 
empathy” presumably deepens his in- 
sight for further observation of his own 
experiences. This circular process—first 
himself and then others—is continued 
until the investigator is convinced that 
he has discovered the true character of 
what is specifically religious. 

Wieman may deny that he uses this 
method. Nevertheless, his remarks about 
the fallacy of attempting to study alien 
soul-life,s and the implication that we 
must study our own group and tradition 
if we are to achieve an adequate under- 
standing of religion, as well as his selec- 
tion and interpretation of Paul, all indi- 
cate a high degree of affinity with the 
religio-psychological school. If he did 


4 The Nature of Religion, trans. Theophil Menzel 
and D. S. Robinson (New York, 1933), p. 34. 


5 Op. cit., pp. 266f. 
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not intend to ally himself with the meth- 
odology of this school, a most explicit 
statement of his own method and of the 
points wherein it may differ from that of 
Wobbermin would appear to be in order. 

The methodology of the religio-psy- 
chological school is subject to serious 
criticism. It rests, in the first place, 
upon the denial of a principle which has 
proved its worth during the last four 
hundred years of Western history. I re- 
fer to the principle that the nature of a 
given phenomenon is to be defined in 
terms of the characteristics common to 
all the samples studied rather than in 
terms of what may appear to be signifi- 
cant, or even magnificent, to a given in- 
vestigator. Wobbermin denies this prin- 
ciple specifically and categorically. He 
believes that one may define religion in 
terms of its common characteristics and 
still fail to denote that which is specifi- 
cally religious. What is “specifically re- 
ligious”’ must first be discovered within 
one’s own experience. When this has been 
done, it may be clarified and refined by 
comparison with the experiences of 
others.° Wieman enunciates the same 
principle in his attempt to justify his 
selection of Paul as Christian archetype.’ 

As one follows Wobbermin’s argu- 
ment in his work on The Nature of Reli- 
gion, one becomes aware of the curious 
fact that every religious experience ex- 
amined is an approximation, in some 
degree, of the religious life of modern 
Protestant Germany. Wobbermin, nour- 
ished in the tradition begun by Luther 
and modified by Schleiermacher, finds 
the heart of all religion to consist in 


the relationship of man to an over-world in 
which he believes and of which he has inti- 
mations in his faith, on which he feels himself 


6 Wobbermin, of. cit., pp. 34 ff. and 41 ff. 
7 Ob. cit., p. 268. 
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to be dependent, in whose shelter he knows 
himself to be secure, and which is the goal of his 
heart’s most ardent yearning. The inmost es- 
sence of religion resides, then, in the surmising 
and believing relationship to a reality which, in 
its essential nature and intrinsic value is to be 
characterized, over against the finite, space- 
time, sense-world, as an over-world.® 


According to Wobbermin also, any reli- 
gion of which this is not the “inmost 
essence” must be classified as lower or 
inferior. When it matures, it will, pre- 
sumably, achieve this as its essential 
nature. 

Wobbermin apparently depends upon 
the analysis of his own religious experi- 
ence for the hypotheses he entertains 
and explores. These hypotheses focus 
attention upon those elements in the re- 
ligious life of mankind which approxi- 
mate his own. With the data thus pre- 
sented, it is evident that he must reach 
the conclusions which he does. If a 
Japanese Buddhist accepted his own 
religious experience as the basic datum 
in his attempt to arrive at the “inmost 
essence”’ of religion, it is highly doubtful 
that he would investigate the same 
hypotheses which Wobbermin accepted; 
consequently, he would arrive at quite 
different conclusions concerning the na- 
ture of religion. This methodological 
principle apparently, makes it extremely 
difficult to avoid a highly subjective ap- 
proach to the understanding of religion. 

This methodological principle of the 
religio-psychological school and of Pro- 
fessor Wieman, unless we have grossly 
misunderstood what he has written, is 
a denial of the quantitative approach 
characteristic of the last four hundred 
years in Western history, in mauy ways 
the most productive period in the de- 
velopment of human knowledge. The 
quantitative approach undoubtedly has 


8 Op. cit., pp. 181 f. 


its difficulties; at the same time it seems 
to be the only approach available where- 
by we may escape unwarranted weight- 
ing of data. Unless we can approach data 
objectively or quantitatively, it appears 
to be impossible to escape the vitiating 
effect of personal bias, personal inter- 
est, or cultural conditioning. The rno- 
ment a qualitative factor enters, such as 
that of “the most magnificent lives,” 
objectivity begins to disappear. Thus 
far the only control over data which has 
prevented overemphasis upon weighting 
of data has been the strictly quantita- 
tive approach. It was this approach 
which made possible the enormous in- 
crease in human knowledge and the at- 
tendant control over external conditions 
which have added so much to human 
enjoyment. 

The exponents of the religio-psycho- 
logical method may attempt to deny 
this criticism by stating that a given 
individual is protected against subjec- 
tivity or unwarranted weighting of data 
by other observers in his own culture. 
But this is merely to move from indi- 
vidual to social conditioning. The latter 
may be as vitiating in its effects upon 
human thinking as the former. The pat- 
ent fact that certain European peoples 
find it exceedingly difficult to appreciate 
democratic institutions, whereas many 
Americans face similar difficulties with 
more highly integrated forms of social 
organization, is a contemporary example 
of the effect of social conditioning. If 
we must accept our own personal ex- 
perience, or that of our culture or tradi- 
tion, as the source of our primary data in 
the field of religion, the prospects of 
arriving at vindicated categories for 
Deity are quite remote. Unless we can 
approach data objectively, avoiding the 
use of qualitative modifications such as 
“most magnificent lives,” we may have 
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to give up the attempt to vindicate 
general categories. 

These considerations should be suffi- 
cient to indicate that Wieman’s pro- 
posed methodology is inadequate. Since 
his methodology cannot bear critical 
scrutiny, his attempted vindication of 
creativity as category for Deity must be 
written off as futile. This means, fur- 
thermore, that creativity as category 
requires no immediate consideration. 
The immediate problem is still methodo- 
logical. Until this has been resolved, con- 
sideration of any given category is pre- 
mature. 

II 


One of the several methods of investi- 
gating categories mentioned in a previ- 
ous contribution to this conversation, 
the “method of deduction from previous- 
ly established categories,”® has not yet 
been discussed. In this method the prob- 
lem of category for Deity is approached 
through an analysis of the religious com- 
plex. Once the functional nature of 
religion has been established, the cate- 
gory for Deity may be determined by 
deduction. The first phase of this meth- 
od consists in the validation of a theory 
concerning the nature of religion. This 
is a task of great importance in itself and 
cannot be done in a few paragraphs. 
However, in the space available here it 
will be possible to clarify the problem and 
outline the methodology and data upon 
which the theory presented is based. 
This will be sufficient to provide a basis 
for critical evaluation of the method and 
data by Professor Wieman and will also 
serve as the point of departure for a 
summary statement of the values which 
may inhere in the category for Deity 
which emerges. 


9 Cf. my “The Cognitive Quest for God,” Journal 
of Religion, April, 1943, p. 102. 
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Religious behavior, in common with 
many other forms of individual and 
group behavior, may be analyzed into 
three phases or aspects. The first is 
function, namely, the value or values 
which such behavior is designed to pro- 
vide or conserve. The second is inter- 
pretation or reinterpretation—the theo- 
retical support of mankind’s quest for 
religious goals. It is in this phase of the 
religious complex that the God-concepts 
emerge. The third is technique, namely, 
the overt behaviors or motor responses 
made by those who seek values religious- 
ly. These techniques have included, at 
some time, most of the activities known 
to man. For convenience they may be 
grouped as follows: techniques of (1) 
domination; (2) inducement; (3) sub- 
mission; (4) commitment, co-operation, 
or collaboration; and (5) identification.’° 

According to this analysis, religion is 
a complex form of individual and group 
behavior designed to nourish, sustain, or 
cherish some human interests or values 
by means of (rz) an interpretation or rein- 
terpretation of the persons and situations 
concerned and (2) the employment of 
certain techniques. This definition is 
formal, abstract, or categorial in that it 
defines the several aspects or phases of 
religion without putting content into 
any of them. With this formal definition 
before us, we face the prosaic task of 
determining the material content of one 
of the several phases. We have discov- 
ered, thus far, that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to begin with the category for 
Deity, that is, with the interpretative 
or reinterpretative phase. After ex- 
tended consideration of the technique 
and function phases, the latter appears 


10 This classification is patterned upon the list of 
unit-responses in W. M. Marston, C. D. King, and 
E. H. Marston, Integrative Psychology (New York, 


1931), pp. 37 ff. 
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more fruitful as point of departure. If 
one begins with the technique phase, he 
soon learns that he must determine the 
functional significance of techniques be- 
fore they become meaningful. Thus the 
best approach to an understanding of the 
religious complex would appear to be 
through the functional phase. 

When one contemplates the function 
of religion, one discovers that men have 
sought almost every conceivable value 
or good through it. This has led some 
men to conclude that religion is essen- 
tially ““Protean”’ and indefinable. More 
extended examination, however, soon 
reveals the further fact that all men have 
not sought all values at all times in 
terms of religion. It may be true that 
Paul sought and found in his religious 
experience the values which Wieman 
attributes to him; Plotinus, however, 
apparently sought and found something 
quite different. It is this fact that the 
function of religion has changed in the 
history of the race and in the life-history 
of many persons which suggested the 
possibility of discovering the invariant 
factor or factors which continue through- 
out this continuous change and in whose 
terms the essential nature of religion 
might be defined. When one raises the 
question as to why men used magico- 
religious practices in their food-quests in 
the past but do not do so now in certain 
sections of the globe, one finds the 
answer immediately available. In the 
past men did not understand the proc- 
esses whereby food was produced, nor 
could they contro! the conditions which 
determined these processes. At present 
such knowledge and skill are available to 
selected groups and are being made 
available to others. When one ponders 
the statement that “‘in the ancient world, 
it was almost universally believed that 
the function of religion was to heal dis- 


eases,”"* whereas today this is by ne 
means true, one reaches similar con- 
clusions. Men are less concerned about 
health religiously today because they 
have perfected their medical technolo- 
gies to the place where health is no 
longer the mysterious and precarious 
factor it was in the past. 

These considerations suggest the rele- 
vance of the hypothesis that the areas in 
which religion is functionally efficient 
are those which may be described as 
precarious, uncontrollable, or non- 
manipulable. They suggest the pos- 
sible truth of the definition presented 
some years ago by Edward Sapir: 


Religion is man’s never-ceasing attempt to 
discover a road to spiritual serenity across the 
perplexities and dangers of daily life... .. How 
this serenity is obtained is a matter of infinitely 
varied detail. Where the need for such serenity 
is passionately felt, we have religious yearning; 
where it is absent, religious behavior is no more 
than an aesthetic blend of belief and gesture, 
but religion itself must be denied outright.” 


One may state this conception of the 
functional nature of religion more spe- 
cifically as follows: Religion is a com- 
plex form of individual and group be- 
havior whereby persons are prepared 
intellectually and emotionally to meet 
the unsatisfactory and inescapable as- 
pects of existence positively, i.e., with 
confidence, courage, and hope. 

The nature of this hypothesis suggests 
the method whereby its validity may be 
explored. We refer, of course, to the 
method of “functional analysis of con- 


1S, J. Case, “The Art of Healing in Ancient 
Christian Times,” Journal of Religion, January, 
1923, P. 

12 In his contribution to Man and His World, ed. 
Baker Brownell (New York, 1929), XI, 15. R. R. 
Marett stated the same thesis in similar language: 
“Psychologically regarded, then, the function of re- 
ligion is to restore men’s confidence when it is shaken 
by crisis” (Anthropology [New York, n.d.], pp. 2111.). 
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comitant variations.” We discussed it 
briefly in the April issue of the Journal 
of Religion in connection with concepiual 
analysis. The principle upon which it is 
based is this: In an orderly world, 
changes which occur concomitantly are 
presumably related causally or deter- 
minately. This principle is supported 
by several assumptions fundamental to 
the whole modern scientific approach 
to knowledge: (1) nature is orderly; 
(2) knowledge of the order of nature may 
be obtained by means of detailed ob- 
servation of existential or brute facts; 
(3) “every detailed occurrence can be 
correlated with its antecedents in a per- 
fectly definite manner, exemplifying 
general principles.’** When these three 
assumptions are viewed synthetically, 
the principle stated 2bove becomes evi- 
dent. In a dynamic world, changes are 
related functionally, and such functional 
relations constitute the essential mean- 
ing of causality or determinateness. 
When the method of functional analy- 
sis is applied to the problem of the areas 
in which men have sought values reli- 
giously, it is not difficult to prove that 
the values or interests of religion change 
with preceding or concomitant changes 
in the knowledge and skills which men 
possess. Man’s food-quest may be 
traced through various cultural levels 
from that of the Trobriand Islanders to 
that of contemporary North Americans. 
One notes that in the earlier civilizations, 
in which knowledge and skill in food- 
production were quite inadequate, magi- 
co-religious interest in it was highly 
developed. One notes, further, that, 
where men live in an economy of abund- 
ance rather than of scarcity (a change 
produced by developments in agricul- 
tural knowledge and skills), religious 


13 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World 
(New York, 1925), p. 18. 
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interest in food-production has prac- 
tically disappeared. Occasionally, when 
long-continued drought makes famine a 
live possibility, some of this religious 
interest in food-production may reap- 
pear. However, it tends to disappear 
again as soon as technological control 
over conditions is re-established. And 
what is true of food production is true of 
many other phases of human life. Reli- 
gious interests center in what is critical, 
precarious, or nonmanipulable. 

It may be argued, of course, that man’s 
religious interests have merely taken 
another form. In the past man sought 
food in terms of supernatural aid; now he 
uses scientific technologies. It is the 
same religious interest, but it expresses 
itself differently. If one adopts this inter- 
pretation of the functional relations be- 
tween technology (knowledge and skill) 
and religion, he has in actual fact de- 
cided that what has been called religion 
historically is obsolete, that it belongs 
to the category of outmoded supersti- 
tions along with astrology. There is, 
however, little basis for this conclusion 
in the study of anthropology. Even at 
cultural levels such as that of the Tro- 
briand Islanders, the distinction between 
technological interest in food-production 
and the magico-religious interest is 
sharply drawn."4 Despite its undoubted 
failures to effect changes in the objective 
world, religious behavior must have had 
its values in order to have been con- 
tinued as it has. It is this fact which 
makes more reasonable the conclusion 
that, despite its objective failures, re- 
ligion has had sufficient subjective suc- 
cesses to prove its right to continued 
existence. 

Religion, then, has aided men when 


14 (Cf. B. Malinowski, “Magic, Science, and Re- 
ligion,” in Science, Religion, and Reality, ed. Joseph 
Needham (New York, 1925), pp. 30 f. 
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they faced conditions which were to them 
at their level of culture critical, pre- 
carious, uncontrollable. It has prepared 
them to meet these unsatisfactory and 
inescapable conditions in terms of intel- 
lectual revaluations and emotional con- 
trols when objective manipulation was 
impossible. This apparent willingness 
to accept the “will of God” even while 
beseeching him to change conditions be- 
comes evident as one examines specific 
instances of religious behavior. Paul 
himself relates one such instance. He 
states that he had asked the Lord several 
times to remove some difficulty, a “thorn 
in the flesh”; but, when the Lord refused, 
he accepted it as a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to suffer for Christ’s sake (II 
Cor. 12: 7f.). The fact that there is a 
strong Calvinistic trend in theologies as 
such is another indication of the fact 
that, whereas men have often besought 
God to change external conditions to suit 
their needs, they have always recognized 
the possibility that the change would 
have to be made within their own souls. 

If one is unwilling to accept the view 
that metatechnology—the attempt to in- 
troduce magical or divine forces into 
technological processes—has ever been 
possible, he must conclude that human 
beings have been incredibly stupid or 
that they have found inner poise and 
serenity in religious behavior even while 
denied objective deliverance. When one 
considers the interpretative or reinterpre- 
tative phase of the religious complex, one 
becomes convinced that men have found 
such spiritual values in their religious 
life—the inner poise and strength with 
which to meet life’s inexorable con- 
ditions. 


III 


The nature of the category for Deity 
may be inferred from an analysis of the 
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procedures adopted to achieve the values 
ascribed to religion in the preceding 
paragraph. Among the Trobriand Is- 
landers, whom the late Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski studied at great length, magico- 
religious goals were sought by means of 
both reinterpretation and techniques. In 
their reinterpretation of nonmanipulable 
situations, they inferred the existence of 
magical powers, sprites, and spirits. Some 
of these powers were considered benevo- 
lent, others malevolent.’ At another 
stage of culture—that of the Augustan 
age in ancient Rome—the reinterpreta- 
tive process gave rise to a large number 
of magical powers and a whole pantheon 
of gods. Some of these deities were in- 
dividuations of specific evils. Thus Feb- 
ris was at once the cause of fever, its 
individuation or personification, and the 
healing god responsible for its cure.® This 
is by no means unusual. Jehovah was 
believed by the Jews to be responsible, 
direcily or indirectly, for the diseases 
which befell them (cf. Deut. 32: 39; 
Exod. 4:11). Paul suggests that God 
sends disease upon those who partake of 
communion in an unworthy manner (I 
Cor. 11:30)."7 In both cases the same 
God who sent diseases had the power to 
remove them. God was the power who 
determined their destiny. The same is 
true of contemporary Christian thought. 
The conception of God as “Determiner 
of Destiny,” to use Pratt’s significant 
phrase, is so prevalent that all attempts 
to conceive of God as limited appear to 
be novelties. Furthermore, the contin- 
uous interest in the “problem of evil” 

15s Malinowski’s numerous books and innumer- 


able articles contain an exhaustive study of the 
total life of the Trobriand natives. 

16Cf. W. A. Jayne, The Healing Gods of Ancient 
Civilizations (New Haven, 1925), p. 462. 

17 The article on “‘Disease and Medicine: Jewish” 
in ERE contains a large number of references to this 
character of Deity. 
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is indicative of the same conviction con- 
cerning the category for Deity. 

A critical analysis of the typical be- 
havior of religious persons in the presence 
of unsatisfactory and inescapable situa- 

tions will lead one to the conclusion that 
the basic and invariant category for 
Deity is that of dominant power or 
dynamic determinant of the conditions 
which produced us, which sustain us in 
part, and which finally remove us from 
the scene. In religious behavior men 
submit to, commit themselves to, col- 
laborate with, or identify themselves 
with God as dynamic determinant in the 
endeavor to maintain serenity and poise 
in the presence of the unsatisfactory and 
inexorable conditions of life. Specific and 
detailed evidence is at hand to support 
this hypothesis. 

This, then, is the method and the 
type of evidence upon which the cate- 
gory for Deity which we present rests. 
The method of functional analysis has 
won its place in modern thought. What- 
ever questions may be raised concerning 
it must be directed either toward its 
applicability to the problem before us or 
to the way we have applied it. The data 
available to support the theory of re- 
ligion and the category for Deity pre- 
sented are, to say the least, enormous. 
Attacks upon this theory of the category 
of dynamic determinant had better be 
directed toward the inferences we have 
drawn rather than upon the method or 
data. In the meantime the category for 
Deity as dynamic determinant has suffi- 
cient vindication to deserve serious con- 
sideration. 


IV 


The adoption of this category will 
doubtless mean the loss of certain values 
which some persons hold dear. At the 


same time it contains positive values 
which are of great importance and which 
more than offset the possible losses. The 
first is the fact that this category for 
Deity orients persons to reality as it is to 
the extent that they know it rather than to 
those selected phases which may consti- 
tute what is of value to them or to the 
source of such value. There appears to 
be something inherent in the nature of 
religious experience which tempts in- 
dividuals to orient themselves to imagi- 
nary or possible realities rather than to 
existential realities. When human values 
are made primary and the category for 
Deity is defined in terms consonant with 
such values, the temptation to interpret 
all reality in such terms is almost unsur- 
mountable. Even Wieman, despite his 
deeply ingrained feeling for reality, 
hardly escapes this subtle temptation. 
This may be observed in his attempt 
to combine the categories of goodness 
and power in his article in this issue of 
the Journal of Religion. He states that 
God has infinite goodness and power “in 
the sense that no computation of units of 
human goodness and power can measure 
his” (p. 271). The term “infinite” has 
many meanings; one of themis “‘immeasur- 
ability.” But Wieman does not state that 
God’s power is immeasurable, only that 
it cannot be measured in the same units 
by which human power may be measur- 
ed. Waiving the debatable point of the 
truth of this assertion, we must call 
attention to the fact that this argument 
merely suggests that God’s power is in- 
commensurable with man’s. Incommen- 
surability, however, is no certain index 
of infinite power. Thus the speed of light 
and the patriotism of General MacArthur 
may be incommensurable, but this does 
not prove that either is infinite. The 
adoption of the category of dynamic de- 
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terminant should protect us, to some 
degree at least, against the subtle temp- 
tation to equate selected segments of 
reality with the whole and to engage in 
argumentation which lacks cogency in 
the attempt to support such equatings. 
The second positive significance of the 
adoption of this category is its actual 
theocentricity. The agathonic or value 
category, despite the claims made for it, 
directs attention primarily either to what 
is of use and enjoyment to man or to 
its source. This means that human 
values become the data determinants 
whereby we cognize Deity. The end re- 
sult of this method of selecting data may 
well be the deepening of the normal 
human tendency toward egocentricity. 
This is one of the evils of Western civil- 
ization and should not be encouraged. 
The adoption of dynamic determinant as 
category for Deity makes God as domi- 
nant power in the existential medium as a 
whole the primary pole in the religious 
relationship. The religious individual 
measures himself by this divine standard 
rather than measuring God by his needs. 
In this way he may achieve a truer esti- 
mate of his position in the total scheme 
of things. The primary objection to 
Wieman’s category of creativity, from 
this point of view, is that, whereas it is 
reality-centered, his central reality is 
a highly selective phase of the totality. 
These considerations should be suffi- 
cient to indicate that God as dynamic de- 
terminant can be utilized for religious 
values. Aristotle defined God in terms 
of dominant or determinate power, and 
his many followers have found religious 
satisfactions in their modifications of his 
category. The ancient Stoics, with their 
rule that life must be lived in accord with 
nature, may have been somewhat ro- 
mantic in their interpretations of the 


dynamic determinant; nevertheless, they 
were ruggedly realis ‘c in their practical 
applications of the rule. Even a cursory 
reading of Epictetus‘or Marcus Aurelius 
will convince one of this. Finally, the 
Calvinism of the sixteenth century and 
some of its recent reverberations must be 
given serious consideration before one 
denies that the category of dynamic de- 
terminant lacks religious significance. 

How good is God as dynamic determi- 
nant? It is possible that in terms of this 
category God is not “good” in the sense 
that his ultimate concern is man and 
human interests. God may have many 
kingdoms in view, and human values 
may not be the most important among 
them.'* If this should happen to be true, 
we shall be compelled to adopt a more 
“tough-minded” religion. This, however, 
would not be an unmitigated evil. It 
would at least orient us to reality as it és 
and as a whole rather than as we may 
wish it to be or as it is in part. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to 
the fact that thus far, in theory at least, 
these conversations have been confined 
to the first level of the cognitive quest 
for God, namely, the categorial level. 
When the basic category has been vindi- 
cated, the investigation moves to the 
next, or conceptual, level. Concepts were 
discussed briefly in the April issue of the 
Journal of Religion (p. 92) and defined 
as “data-explicants; they denote, present, 
or make explicit the meaning or mean- 
ings derivable from the bodies of data 
circumscribed by categories.’”’ It is on 
the conceptual level, then, that the 
specific character of God as dynamic de- 
terminant constitutes the cognitive prob- 
lem. 


18 This view was stated many years ago by W. G. 
Everett in Moral Values (New York, 1918), pp. 
418 ff. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY—CRITICISM OF 
DR. SMART’S ARTICLE 


Tue Epitor, Journal of Religion 
Sir: 

I shall, I am confident, but express the 
opinion of large numbers of your readers 
when I remark that my friend of many 
years, Dr. James Smart, has placed us in 
his debt by his lengthy account of ‘The 
Death and Rebirth of Old Testament Theol- 
ogy.”’ His penetrating survey of trends and 
developments in this area through the last 
fifty years serves effectively to orient the 
activity of the present. And not less we 
may agree with him that the return to Old 
Testament theology is indicative of a whole- 
some awakening in present-day biblical 
scholarship. 

Yet the movement is not without its 
dangers. Moods of thought are like a pen- 
dulum; and I, for one, am apprehensive that 
this one is already swinging too far. Let us 
never forget that the great age of Old Tes- 
tament criticism achieved something of per- 
manent importance for religious thinking. 
Its smashing of age-old shibboleths and its 
emphasis on the right of free inquiry in mat- 
ters of religious belief and on the competence 
of the mind to apprehend truth are results 
that must take their place among the great 
advances of the human spirit. We may well 
beware lest in reaction from admitted ex- 
cesses we abandon, to our inestimable loss, 
the certain gains of that time. 

A question of obvious and basic impor- 
tance in the reviving movement is: Just 
what is Old Testament theology and how 
must it differ from the one that “died” fifty 
years ago? Specifically, what is now the 
relation of Old Testament theology to a 
history of Israel’s religion? It is just at this 
point that I feel most the deficiency of Dr. 
Smart’s treatment. True, he has set him- 
self primarily the task of recording; yet 


surely this compels by implication, at least, 
some definition of the nature and relations 
of the development he sketches. In so far as 
he has done this at all, we are perhaps to 
recognize his position in an indorsement of 
the assumption of Sellin and Eichrodt that 
“they must deal with the Old Testament as 
responsible Christian theologians. ... . The 
real meaning of the Old Testament is recog- 
nized only by looking back from the stand- 
point of the New Testament.” It is a for- 
mulation possessing considerable superficial 
attractiveness. But, actually, where would 
it bring us? Are we, then, to have a distinc- 
tively Christian theology of the Old Testa- 
ment and then, by necessity, a Jewish and 
a Mohammedan and a Hindu (since these 
latter groups are evincing some interest in 
the Bible) and then still others for yet other 
interests? And would all these, by hypoth- 
esis, differ among themselves? The intel- 
lectual chaos of such a proceeding carries 
its own repudiation. This is nothing but a 
“rebirth” of the ancient practice of finding 
proof-texts in the Old Testament. Unless 
Old Testament theology has some objective 
validity, cogent for men of all religions and 
of none, then it merits only to be relegated 
to the limbo of all subjective dogmatics. 
Intimately related to this sort of think- 
ing is Eissfeldt’s emphasis, again cited by 
Dr. Smart with apparent approval, that “the 
real essence of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot be known except through faith 
.... the Old Testament bears witness to an 
absolute and transcendent reality which 
eludes historical science and makes itself 
known only to faith.” But this is danger- 
ously like that platitudinous credulity on 
which every religous perversion thrives. 
Granted freely that religious experience, 
hence religious faith, provides insights not 
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available otherwise, yet to claim faith as a 
means of knowledge is about equivalent to 
asserting that a boy’s two legs are a means 
of knowledge of English grammar—they 
carry him to the place where he will learn 
it! It is clear that such thinking is nothing 
but seii-deception induced by a loose use of 
language. 

Such apprehension as I feel toward cer- 
tain trends in the reviving theological in- 
terest in biblical study is considerably ag- 
gravated by Dr. Smart’s lengthy repudiation 
of the point of view presented in Oesterley 
and Robinson’s Hebrew Religion. Instead of 
meeting views with attested fact and cogent 


reasoning, he does little but throw up his 
hands in horror in much the fashion of an 
undisturbed traditionalism. 

By a coincidence, it would seem, three and 
a half pages beyond the close of Dr. Smart’s 
discussion, Wilhelm Pauck has a comment 
that, mutatis mutandis, is relevant here and 
should be deeply pondered by all neo- 
theologians of the Old Testament; he says: 
“The Christian message will not prove con- 


. vincing if those who proclaim it rely on the 


mood and the will to believe rather than 
upon solid, consistent, critical Christian 
theological principles.” 

A. IRWIN 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The Bearing of Archeology on the Old Testament. 
By GEORGE LIVINGSTONE ROBINSON. New 
York: American Tract Society, 1941. 207 
pages. $1.75. 

This publication of the L. P. Stone Lectures 
delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary 
suffers by comparison with the excellent book by 
Burrows, reviewed in a previous issue of this 
Journal. It is an example of the older exposi- 
tory treatment of the subject against which so 
many objections can be raised. 

Its author can scarcely be recognized as an 
authority, even though he directed the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
just before the first World War (1913-14); for, as 
Robinson himself confesses, Near Eastern arche- 
ology was then in its infancy, and far less sci- 
entific than now. Except for its section on 
Petra, where the author once explored, there is 
apparently no firsthand information at the 
author’s disposal. The book appears to be 
chiefly the result of research in Bible diction- 
aries and commeniaries and in secondary and 
even third-hand works on archeology and the 
Bible. Where the author’s own opinions con- 
flict with the considered views of even such con- 
servative experts in biblical archeology as G. E. 
Wright and W. F. Albright, the archeologists’ 
suggestions, based on facts, are dismissed 
arbitrarily as “improbable” without any at- 
tempt at refutation. 

The bias of the book is quite apparent. Such 
statements as “Critics are today being chal- 
lenged by archeologists, and tacitly accused 
of superficiality” (p. 13) and the frequent use of 
the epithet “critic” in a contemptuous and 
derogatory sense are reminiscent of the theo- 
logical disputes of an earlier generation. The 
attitude appears strange, for the author follows 
the “critics” in emending the text of Job 3:11- 
14 when a better meaning can be derived, and is 
not above recognizing the possibility that the 
compiler of Kings confused two sieges of 
Jerusalem in II Kings 19:9. 

The author’s conception of the use of 
archeology in Bible study is best expressed by 
his statement: “Some discoveries only illus- 
trate the possibility of the truthfulness of what 
the Bible says concerning peoples and incidents 


in the past; others modify our former interpre- 
tations of scriptures, or supplement what is re- 
corded; while still other discoveries explicitly 
confirm and endorse what is stated in Scripture. 
No explicit contradiction of Scripture of any 
moment whatever has ever been found” (p. 12). 
Consequently the author makes several at- 
tempts at “harmonizing” accounts when the 
biblical and archeological data are in apparent 
conflict—as when he accepts the harmonization 
made by Davis in 1891 of the conflict between 
the Moabite stone and II Kings 3:44 ff. It is 
significant that such a sharp refutation of the 
Bible story by archeology as the destruction of 
Ai by the Hebrews is not even considered in 
this book. 

The latter problem would have to be con- 
sidered under the title of the book if proper 
attention were paid to nonliterary remains, but 
the book lacks balance at just this point. The 
very chapter headings—“‘Voices from Egypt,” 
“Voices from Babylonia,’”’ etc.—properly indi- 
cate that the stress is on epigraphic materials. 
There is little consideration of anepigraphic 
finds. The literature of Israel’s neighbors is 
scanned to discover material that illumines the 
Bible narrative. More or less relevant materials 
are marshaled to demonstrate ‘“‘the Egypticity” 
of the.Pentateuch, although even an absolute 
demonstration would not prove Mosaic author- 
ship. Close similarities to Hebrew scripture are 
freely admitted; but there is, as might be ex- 
pected, a strong disinclination to admit a close 
dependence by the Hebrews on pagan sources. 

The glib pen of the author occasionally 
permits loose statements which are technically 
incorrect, such as: “It was ever a natural high- 
way, for Assyrio-Babylonian kings to follow 
the ‘Fertile Crescent’ of Mesopotamia around 
the sources of the Euphrates near Carchemish 
and thus to descend on Syria....” (p. 86). 
Every reader of Assyrian annals knows that the 
Assyrians did not cross the mountains at the 
source of the river but crossed the Euphrates 
near Carchemish. Likewise the statement that 
Breasted ‘‘made it possible to remove all the 
debris of the tell [Megiddo] layer by layer and 
stratum by stratum” (p. 180), with its impli- 
cation that the site has been cleared completely 
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in that fashion, is misleading. The tell still 
stands, and the method of clearance described 
was abandoned, at least temporarily, some time 
ago. Similarly, despite the close relationship 
between Moabite and Hebrew languages, it is 
inaccurate to describe the Moabite stone as 
“the longest inscription in the Hebrew tongue 
ever yet discovered” (p. 166). 

More serious are those statements indicating 
that the author’s information is antiquated. 
Typical is his acceptance of Naville’s identi- 
fication (1883) of Tell el-Maskhuta with the 
city Pithom (pp. 38-39) and his acceptance of 
Tell er-Rotab as Raamses (p. 49). Tell er-Rotab 
is now identified as Pithom while Raamses is 
now recognized as identical with Tanis-Avaris. 
Apparently two dates are given for the Samari- 
tan ostraca, “about 850 B.c.” (p. 166) and 
“approximately .... (702 B.c.)” (p. 170). 
The currently acceptable date is during the 
reign of Jeroboam II, the first quarter of the 
eighth century B.c. The “earliest occupation” of 
Jericho is said to date 2500-2100 B.c. (p. 175), 
but the earliest occupied levels, excavated 
there in 1935-36, present a culture assumed by 
archeologists to antedate the fifth millennium 
B.C., replete with sculpture and the oldest known 
permanent houses. Again, Robinson states: 
“more and more specialists are concluding that 
he [Amraphel of Genesis 14] is to be identified 
with Hammurabi” (p. 85). More correct is the 
evaluation of Burrows, reviewed above: “.... 
it has come to be generally agreed that the 
identification of Amraphel and Hammurabi 
is philogically inacceptable.” Furthermore, 
Robinson still maintains 2123-2081 B.c. as the 
date for Hammurabi, when modern scholars in 
the light of more recent research assume a 
date about 1800 B.c. for his accession. Less 
understandable, because the author indi- 
cates an awareness of the tendency of scholar- 
ship, is his stubborn insistence on Amen- 
hotep II (ca. 1448-1420 B.c.) as “the probable 
‘Pharaoh’ of the Exodus” (p. 4) and the 
dating of the Exodus itself in 1445 B.c. (p. 56). 
He is reluctant to face the evidence of arche- 
ology in this problem and shows a strong aver- 
sion to the attempts of archeologists to explain 
and even “harmonize” archeological discovery 
and Bible story. Again it is Burrows who 
properly states the currently accepted date for 
the Exodus, based on archeological finds, ‘““With 
the exception of Jericho, therefore, and perhaps 
of Bethel, the cities which have been excavated 
testify to a date for the conquest which agrees 


with the evidence that the Exodus took place 
about 1300 3.c. or a little later” (pp. 77-78). 

It is unfortunate that the text of this book 
does not match its excellent illustrations. 


Raymonp A. BowMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Five Books of Moses: A Reexamination of 
the Modern Theory That the Pentateuch Is a 
Late Compilation from Diverse and Conflicting 
Sources by Authors and Editors Whose 
Identity Is Completely Unknown. By OSWALD 
T. Atuis. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1943. xii+319 
‘pages. $3.00. 


Refutations of the documentary theory of 
the Pentateuch continue to be written as they 
have for more than a hundred years past. They 
range in quality and method all the way from 
first-rate scholarly studies to crass obscurantism 
that invokes supernaturalism and dogma and 
all the other paraphernalia of a former age of 
religious thought. The present work is a sort of 
blending of the two. In Part I it undertakes a 
somewhat extended study of certain features 
of the critical evidence; but the other two parts 
frankly invoke supernaturalism and the author- 
ity of Christ, just as if he had formally pro- 
nounced on this literary question. 

It is pleasant to find that the author, unlike 
many similar writers, understands that the 
oscillation of use of divine names is but a minor 
feature of the criticism of the Pentateuch. He 
cuts free, too, of the Ussher chronology, admit- 
ting that man was on the earth many thousands 
of years before the ascribed date of the creation. 
Highly commendable likewise is his repudiation 
of the nonsense of the “‘supra-historical”’ which 
has invaded some areas of theological thought. 
He points out properly that as soon as this 
thing, whatever it may be, manifests itself in 
human life it becomes “‘historical.’’ Much of the 
detailed study of critical evidence also is sound. 
Most scholars today recognize that Penta- 
teuchal analysis was carried too far and claimed 
results that in the nature of things could be 
nothing but guesses—and sometimes rather 
absurd guesses, at that. Dr. Allis properly re- 
marks, ‘Such criticism is petty and captious 
and shows an eagerness to pick flaws.” Yet in 
the end, as a defense of the theory of Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, which is its real 
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objective notwithstanding the generous sub- 
title, the book must be adjudged both tenden- 
tious and inadequate. It is less than a fair, 
objective examination of the facts; and, besides, 
there are large and important phases of the 
evidence which it ignores. 

In spite of its venture into reasoned dis- 
cussion, the basic theme and ultimate argument 
of the book is the supernatural. This does not 
go the length of throwing Moses into a swoon 
and revealing the entire content of the five 
books to him in that state. No, Moses “‘could 
have” written the events of his own lifetime and 
similarly ‘“‘could have” composed the preceding 
narrative from earlier records. But records of 
the creation? let us ask. Yet surely this ‘‘could 
have” sort of argument is trivial, especially in 
view of the lateness of the tradition; for the 
Pentateuch nowhere claims Moses as its author, 
though it does claim that he did some writing. 
However, Dr. Allis’-charge that present-day 
adherents of the documentary theory are 
dominated by a mechanical view of evolution 
is quite without foundation. Likewise, he is 
entirely wrong when he argues, as he does to the 
point of tedium, that Pentateuchal analysis 
rests on a rejection of the supernatural. 
Probably many “critics” would repudiate Dr. 
Allis’ theory of the supernatural, but that is a 
very different matter. For, like too many of his 
mood, he seems to equate his own views with the 
total truth of this immense subject. The 
question, however, is how the supernatural 
operates. For, to invoke Dr. Allis’ own argu- 
ment about the supra-historical, as soon as “‘the 
supernatural” manifests itself in human life it 
becomes, ipso facto, a historical phenomenon that 
calls for study and analysis just like any other 
historical fact. If ‘‘the supernatural’ operated 
in the composition of the Pentateuch—and this 
view must be the result of investigation, not its 
presupposition—we must find out how it acted. 
And immediately we are plunged once more in 
medias res. Once again we are compelled to ob- 
serve literary style, divergences of narrative, 
evidences of late date, and all the rest of the out- 
fit of the Pentateuchal criticism. Only at the 
end of such a process are we in position to speak 
with any intelligence of the work of “the 
supernatural”’ in this area. 

Peculiarly regrettable is the author’s appeal 
to the authority of Christ in a matter of this 
sort. Alas, how often his followers have made of 
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him a fetish and failed dismally to rise to 
the heights of Christian faith! 


A. IRwIN 
University of Chicago 


Personal Religion. By Douctas C. MACINTOSH. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1942. xvi+411 
pages. $3.00. 


This is a companion volume to Social 
Religion, which the author published in 1939, 
and it is the second in a series of three projected 
books on “Religion Today and Tomorrow.” 
The purpose of the present work is to re- 
vitalize personal religion as the grassroots of any 
effective reconstruction. By personal religion 
he means “‘self-surrender to God with a view to 
His will being accomplished in the individual’s 
own life and character’; and he devotes the 
second half of his book to questions concerning 
the propagation of such personal religious 
commitment. 

His discussion opens with a long section 
depicting the quality of personal religion in a 
Protestant family of a century ago. While this 
is an interesting record not hitherto published, 
and while it glows with the warmth of evangeli- 
cal piety, it scarcely illustrates the thesis of the 
book; for there is little evidence that the good 
people described therein ever achieved a social 
conscience as a basis for social reconstruction. 
What the record suggests is, rather, a pre- 
occupation with their own family concerns. 
Much more significant are the two chapters in 
which the beliefs underlying personal commit- 
ment and prayer are reinterpreted so as to 
conserve piety and yet reckon with the demands 
of modern intelligence. Sin is interpreted in 
terms of conscious opposition to God’s will, a 
view which certainly makes man’s responsi- 
bility clearer but which does not take account 
of recent writings where the deeper unconscious 
dimension of sin is stressed. The Christology is 
modernistic: “Jesus was united with the Holy 
Spirit in the same way in which every Christian 
ought to be united with that Spirit,” involving 
for Jesus “growth in favor with God .... be- 
coming more divine”; but the author’s appli- 
cation of this to a doctrine of redemption is not 
so clearly made as one could wish, for he rejects 
the moral-influence theory that seems to follow 
naturally from his Christology and substitutes 
a realistic theory of atonement which has other 
Christological implications. Conversion he de- 
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fines as “a turning to God to be turned more 
effectually from sin,” and thus as “both an act 
of repentance and an act of faith.” (In this 
connection he criticizes ‘“‘the stimulating but 
amazing lectures” of Dr. C: C. Morrison on 
What Is Christianity?) The Christian life of 
love, hope, and faith (in this order) is sus- 
tained by prayer. 

Petitionary prayer is discussed against the 
background of his experience as a chaplain in 
the last war and therefore is especially timely. 
Expressing his skepticism regarding most 
alleged answers to such prayers as those of the 
famous George Miiller, he comes to his state- 
ment that real prayer lies beyond the verbal 
expression in the sincere desire to find God’s 
will. This is explicated in terms of Dr. Mac- 
intosh’s well-known theory of “the right re- 
ligious adjustment,” whereby help is really 
gained through a new orientation of one’s life to 
God’s active will in the world. True inter- 
cession he views as self-surrender so that God 
may work through us for the benefit of those for 
whom we pray; though he also concedes the 
possibility of some direct benefits of such prayer 
through telephathic processes. 

In the second half of his book the author 
pleads for a more aggressive evangelism, and 
criticizes the vague syncretism of Re-thinking 
Missions, the religious educator’s faith in free, 
continuous developmert of human goodness, 
and the ecumenical stress on creed, sacrament, 
and organization. What he wants is the spirit 
and approach of Henry B. Wright of Yale, who 
was the real inspiration of the Oxford Group 
movement (this contention is clearly and con- 
vincingly documented), but who was free from 
the spectacular, uncritical, indiscreet, and epi- 
sodic character of the latter. What can be ac- 
complished is illustrated from the ministry of 
an anonymous New England pastor. 

Such evangelism once spelled the strength 
of the student Christian movement under the 
leadership of Mott, Speer, Eddy, Drummond, 
and Wright; but it has disintegrated under the 
influence of a reaction against theological 
dogmatism. What is needed today is a recovery 
of the revival spirit with a new theological 
undergirding. 

The book is characteristically clear and 
widely documented; and it presents a timely 
challenge. Undoubtedly we need a revivi- 
fication of Christianity to serve as a deep 
motivation for the sacrifices and the devotion 
which are demanded for the moral regeneration 


of social life. Whether this is to be achieved by 
applying psychological insight into motivation 
to reinforce our education or by restating our 
theological positions and then calling for 
commitment is not so clear. The tendency in 
this volume is to laud the personai religion of 
the past and to hope to recover it under new 
theological auspices. But is not the problem 
deeper than this? 

Does not revivalism itself split on the issue 
of “human ability,” and is not Dr. Macintosh 
hoping to achieve a surrender of the convert on 
the supposition of human inability, at the same 
time that he preaches the competence of man to 
lay hold of divine power by a deliberate exercise 
of commitment in faith? One closes the book 
with the inescapable feeling that the depth of 
human resistance to good has not been fully 
probed and that the acute problem of reorgan- 
ization of personal life has not been adequately 
analyzed. At the same time the reader concern- 
ed with evangelism will be helped to realize 
that a sound evangelistic emphasis is not in- 
extricably bound to hyper-emotionalism; nor is 
it the special monopoly of any one dogmatic 
theology. 

EpwIn E. AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


A New Philosophy and the Philosophical 
Sciences. By AposTOLOS MAKRAKIS. Trans- 
lated from the original Greek. New York: 
Putnam, 1940. Vol. I, 843 pages; Vol. II, 716 
pages. $10.00. 


The merits of this ponderous work, if there 
are any, are almost certain to be lost if the 
reader attempts to learn something of its con- 
tents by a perusal either of the publisher’s 
announcement on the jacket or of the editorial 
Preface. The lavish praise heaped upon the 
author is certainly not designed to encourage 
the reader to explore the book in greater detail. 
The publisher states unblushingly that “the 
object of philosophy, namely, the scientific 
establishment of the existence of the true God, 
is achieved herein for the first time in the 
history of philosophy.” The editor apparently 
has no qualms in affirming that Makrakis’ 
‘‘wisdom was preterhuman and assuredly the 
gift of God, as proved by his illuminating 
exposition of the profoundest mysteries of phi- 
losophy and theology, in both of which subjects 
he displayed an insight that was nothing short 
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of marvelous. He cleared up many points 
which had never even been broached, much 
less understood, by the ablest intellects of the 
ages, and explained the riddles of the Gospel 
where all others before him had failed.” He 
“ranked as a modern Socrates” (pp. vii, viii). 

The author was born in Greece in 1831, and 
while still a young man began teaching phi- 
losophy and advocating a new system. Later, 
in 1866, he established in Athens the ‘School 
of the Logos,” devoted to the discussion and 
promulgation of this new philosophy. “Just as 
the six great primary philosophical schools 
(naturalism, pantheism, panegoism, skepticism, 
eclecticism, and experimental spiritualism) 
were founded by the Greek spirit in the first 
place, so the seventh great primary philosophi- 
cal school was founded by a Greek spirit some 
60 years ago” (p. xi). 

The subject matter of the work is indicated 
roughly by the titles of its sections and sub- 
sections: “Introduction to Philosophy,” 
“Psychology,” “Logic,” ‘Theology—Natural 
and Moral,” and “Ethics—Theoretical and 
Practical.” The system is reducible to seven 
“elements.” (Just what an “element” is, is not 
at all clear.) The first is the triple assertion: 
“T exist; the world exists; God exists.” The 
second is the principle of philosophical method. 
(“Was not the World War the outcome of gross 
misinterpretations of God, man and the World? 
What stronger token can one demand that the 
philosophy of the Logos, first expounded by 
Makrakis, is sound and worthy of credence?”’) 
The third is the “two true witnesses of phi- 
losophy”—‘“Spiritual Light and Right Reason.” 
The fourth is the criterion of truth, which, 
strangely enough, reduces to the triple assertion 
expressed in the first element. The fifth element 
is the “five means of philosophical investi- 
gation.” The sixth is the “true object of phi- 
losophy”—‘“Logos, born of the Mind called God 
and revealed through the Gospel of Christ in 
discourses, perfect laws, and ‘supernatural 
works’? (p. xvi). 

The religious tinge is everywhere evident. 
Philosophy is defined, in fact, as “‘the love and 
science of the God-equal Word, or Logos, lead- 
ing to deification” (p. 21). Many passages, 
particularly in the section on logic, seem to 
follow in the usual philosophical tradition, and 
there are unquestionably some penetrating 
insights. The system as a whole, if it can be 
called such, is the result, on the one hand, of an 
uncritical religious enthusiasm and, on the 


other hand, of a powerful speculative urge, and 
the respective contributions of each of these 
drives are not always easy to determine. If the 
reader could overcome the initial prejudice 
created by the editorial estimate of the capaci- 
ties of the author, he might find, upon careful 
study, that the book is not without merits. 


A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 
University of Chicago 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. Second 
Symposium. New York: Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, 
Inc., 1942. xv-+559 pages. $3.00. 


Since thirty-three of the papers and forty- 
seven of the “comments” at the Second Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion (1941) 
are presented here, and since they deal with 
such a variety of themes as ‘“‘the religious back- 
ground of democracy,” “the natural sciences, 
philosophy and jurisprudence in their rela- 
tion to the democratic way of life,” and “the 
stake of art and literature in the preserva- 
tion of the democratic way of life,” a review 
that would adequately adumbrate and assess 
this embarrassment of riches would itself embar- 
rass any book-review editor. It must suffice to 
report that when such a composite and pied 
(i.e., parti-colored) galaxy of scholars as this 
rises and revolves and shines (with occasional 
sputters, to be sure), even the star-gazer in 
the appreciative mood can avoid the inevi- 
table vertigo only if he steadies himself with 
the thought that in a democratic house there 
should be many mansions. The critical spec- 
tator may at times, of course, wonder whether 
all the participants actually swing within 
the orbit of the democratic way of life— 
or at least within the orbit of a consistent 
philosophic view of that way of life. This 
suspicion could be allayed (or confirmed) only 
if the Conference would set up a committee on 
findings to discover and report the areas of 
significant agreement and disagreement and to 
point the way toward a future grappling with 
the disagreements and toward the specific action 
that would bring about a fuller social reali- 
zation of the agreements. Such a procedure as 
this might eventually bring the conferees into 
fighting distance of the enemy—that is, it 
might bring them more specifically into the 
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struggle against the anti-democratic tendencies 
that are today unraveling the democratic 
fabric from within. 

But, whatever this volume may leave to be 
desired, its publication should be (and has been) 
greeted with appreciation, for it provides in 
small compass a synoptic view of the many 
roots of modern democracy as well as succinct 
statements of typical twentieth-century phi- 
losophies of life, law, and science and of certain 
of the more important theological outlooks and 
their relation to the democratic way of life. 

Of particular interest to readers of this 
Journal are the historical studies offered by 
Albert C. Outler (an excellent treatment of 
“The Patristic Christian Ethos and De- 
mocracy” with an appended “‘comment” on 
natural law by John T. McNeill), by Ben Zion 
Bokser (on “Democratic Aspirations iu Tal- 
mudic Judaism”), by Millar Burrows (on ‘“‘De- 
mocracy in the Hebrew-Christian Tradition; 
Old and New Testaments”), and by Simon 
Greenberg, Clarence Manion, and Luther A. 
Weigle (on “The Religious Background of 
Democratic Ideas”). Although Protestant and 
Jewish writers here candidly recognize the anti- 
democratic tendencies in historic Judaeo-Chri- 
tian thought and practice, the Roman Catholic 
contributors fail to indicate explicitly their 
own Roman skepticism of the democratic way; 
indeed, Professor Manion equates the basic 
ideas of the Declaration of Independence with 
the allegedly democratic outlook of Bellarmine. 
One wonders how long it will be before the un- 
suspecting democratic Catholic, as well as the 
non-Catholic, public will call the apologetic 
bluff of those Catholics who appeal to Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s ‘‘democratic” conception of the 
natural freedom with which all men are “‘born.” 
One even wonders how long it will be before the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion will be bold enough to discuss candidly 
the relation between authoritarianism in re- 
ligion and “the democratic way of life.” 

Of special interest also are the papers by 
Charles W. Morris (on “Empiricism, Religion 
and Democracy”’), by Charles Hartshorne (on 
“A Philosophy of Democratic Defense’’), by 
Amos N. Wilder (on “Democratic Culture in the 
Light of Modern Poetry”), and by Nels F. S. 
Ferré (on “Christianity and Democracy from the 
Point of View of Systematic Christian The- 
ology’’) and the pungent statement by the 
Princeton Group on “The Spiritual Basis of 
Democracy.” 


Considering the ravages humanity has in the 
past decade increasingly suffered at the hands 
of various and sundry types of totalitarianism 
(from Berlin to Rome to Detroit), and con- 
sidering the consequent sense of impending 
crisis that pervades this many-voiced homage 
to the democratic way of life, one lays the book 
down not only with renewed awareness of the 
uses of adversity but also with a deeper appre- 
ciation of the uses of diversity; in short, one 
lays it down convinced that uniformity and 
“order” can in our age, as in “‘the ages of faith,” 
be achieved only through muscled compulsion 
at the hands of those who claim through blood 
or revelation to have a monopoly on truth. 


James LUTHER ADAMS 
University of Chicago 


The Reformation Refugees as an Economic 
Force. By FREDERICK A. Norwoon. Chicago: 
American Society of Church History, 1942. 
ix+206 pages. $3.00. 


This study was awarded the Frank S. Brewer 
Prize by the American Society of Church 
History. Its scope is much more limited than 
the title indicates. It is restricted chrono- 
logically to the years 1550-1600. Only Prot- 
estant refugees are considered. The author 
deals primarily with Calvinistic refugees, chief- 
ly exiles from the Low Countries and the Rhine- 
land. The greater company of Lutheran, Ana- 
baptist, and other types of Protestant refugees 
are excluded from detailed discussion. 

This careful delimitation of the field of in- 
vestigation has enabled the author to make a 
significant contribution to the history of the 
Reformation. Case studies are presented of 
refugee communities which were scattered 
through a crescent-shaped area extending across 
southern Efgland and through the Low Coun- 
tries, the Rhineland, and Switzerland. Minute 
details of economic life in these communities 
are exhibited, with especial attention to rela- 
tionships with political authorities, means of 
support, industries developed, and the influence 
of the refugees upon the economic and religious 
life of the countries which gave them a chance to 
begin life anew. Interesting parallels to present- 
day refugee movements are suggested. 

Every phase of this study reveals careful 
and extensive research into important and 
neglected source records. These materials offer 
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unique opportunities for insight into environ- 
mental factors which influenced the course of 
Reformation history. The author regards these 
refugees as pure examples of ascetic Prot- 
estantism. Their presence in widely scattered 
areas contributed toward the further dis- 
integration of the guild system and gave new 
impetus toward the rise of capitalism. The 
presentation of the evidence of their influence 
tends to confirm a modified form of Max 
Weber’s theory of the relation of the Protestant 
ethic to the rise of capitalism. Certainly there 
is ample proof that these exiles contributed to 
the rapid expansion of industrial capitalism. 


J. Minton BATTEN 
Scarritt College 


The Jewish Community: Its History and Struc- 
ture to the American Revolution. By SALo 
WITIMAYER BARON. 3 vols. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1942. 
Vol. I: xiv+374 pages; Vol. II: vi+366 
pages; Vol. III (Notes, Bibliography, and 
Index): x+572 pages. $2.50 per volume; 
$7.50 per set. 


Jewish history is a unique part of the history 
of the world, by reason both of participating, 
actively and enduringly, in it and of contribut- 
ing ideas which helped to mold it. However, 
this very fact constitutes a major methodologi- 
cal obstacle to the historian. He cannot simply 
follow the chronological order without doing 
violence to the complex nature of Jewish history, 
which, despite all its dependence on external 
historical trends, has its own periods and land- 
marks. Another difficulty arises out of the di: - 
persion of the Jews. Some kind of integratii ; 
synopsis is necessary to treat as a unity the 
movements of the Jewish people, which are so 
widely apart from one another in space and con- 
ditions. 

These obstacles have been overcome by 
S. W. Baron in his approach to the Jewish his- 
tory. He departs from that of his predecessors 
in this field. His method can be described as a 
combination of circumspect historical research 
and deep insight into the immanent motives 

_ working throughout Jewish history. Thus his 
search for historical truth and his intuition into 
the characteristics of Jewish history become 
evident without his giving way to atomizing 
tendencies or to preconceived metaphysical no- 
tions. 


In his most recent work Baron deals with the 
Jewish community—its conception, contents, 
and development from biblical times through 
the eighteenth century. The unique role of the 
community as piéce de résistance, as a vehicle, 
and as a determining factor of organized Jewish 
life was already brought out in Baron’s earlier 
work, A Social and Religious History of the Jews 
(New York, 1937). Dealing with the contrast 
between nationality and state in Jewish history 
he pointed out “how throughout the ages the 
Jewish Community partly replaced the missing 
state, how the Jewish quarters of ancient Alex- 
andria or under the Caliphate, in North Africa 
or in medieval and modern Europe, were a sur- 
rogate, however poor, for Israel’s territory.” 

In the community we behold a statelike body 
and one of the principles of continuity of Jewish 
history. Its form of organization varies with the 
changing conditions, with periods, countries, 
and environments (synagogue, Greco-Roman 
association, European corporation). At one pe- 
riod it appears subordinated to and partly su- 
perseded by synods and assemblies, ingeniously 
termed by Baron “supercommunities.” At 
other times it loses its coercive and authorita- 
tive character and becomes an optional associa- 
tion. But at all times, owing to its elastic and 
flexible nature, it enables the struggling Jew to 
find an effective answer to the challenging 
world or offers him a retreat from the storm. 

In two volumes of text and a third volume 
containing Notes and Bibliography Baron tells 
the vivid story of the community and its nu- 
merous functions. In one period—the Middle 
Ages—which was the classical period of the 
community, these functions included the entire 
area of Jewish life. Titles and subtitles, such as 
“Tnstitutionalized Religion,” “Lay and Ecclesi- 
astical Officers,’ Enforcement,” ‘Public 
Finance,” “Capitalism and Enlightenment,” in- 
dicate the vast range of Baron's investigations 
into the inner history of Jewish life. The rich- 
ness of the detail spread before the reader is 
equaled only by the discipline and restraint 
which the author imposed upon himself in deal- 
ing with endless material. New light is shed not 
only on the reaction of the Jews to the outside 
world but also on the relations between Jews 
and Jews, such as the attitude toward migrants 
and newcomers. This is told in a rather com- 
plete and illuminating fashion with that sense of 
unbiased and balanced criticism which accom- 
panies the author in all his findings. 

Baron indicates his intention to carry on his 
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research on the community through the last two 
centuries. On several occasions, in articles and 
lectures, he has already dealt with the modern 
community. In ‘Freedom and Constraint in the 
Jewish Community” he has analyzed a modern 
historic episode as a fight between individual 
liberty and social control in Jewish communal 
life (cf. Essays and Studies in Memory of Linda 
R. Miller [New York, 1938], pp. 9 f.). 

We have every reason to look forward to the 
completion of his work on the community in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It will pos- 
sibly provide an answer to the question as to 
whether the Jewish community even in these 
trying times of unprecedented persecution can 
still be an instrument of survival. 


Max GRUENEWALD 
New York City 


A Prophet and a Pilgrim: Being the Incredible 
History of Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence 
Oliphant, Their Sexual Mysticisms and Uto- 
pian Communities Amply Documented To Con- 
found the Skeptic. By HERBERT W. SCHNEI- 
DER and GEORGE LAwTon. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. xviii+589 
Pp. $5.00. 


The “sentimental years” spawned a host of 
queer Messiahs but probably none with so fan- 
tastic a body of doctrines as Thomas Lake Har- 
ris (1823-1906), the Prophet, and Laurence Oli- 
phant (1829-88), the Pilgrim, of this book. 
Their story is told or, rather, pieced together by 
the authors in 589 pages of extensive quotations 
from published and unpublished materials (in- 
cluding blocks of letters twenty pages in length, 
without comment, e.g., pp. 225-45). One is left 
in what the authors at one point call this ‘‘maze” 
with the suggestion that “‘it must be left to the 
reader to find the truth if he can” (p. 466). 
This would seem to throw upon the reader an 
undue portion of the authors’ burden in what 
purports to be a “History ....Amply Docu- 
mented” and tends to make that history incom- 
prehensible as well as “incredible.” 

This much, however, ought to be said for the 
authors’ method—it enables them to present 
the theoretical and practical aspects of the sex- 
ual mysticism of Harris and Oliphant in a fair 
and unbiased manner which successfully avoids 
the tendency to become sensational. The work 
is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
the relationships between sex and religion. 
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Harris, born in England and reared in New 
York State, sought spiritual peace in many 
folds before he began, in March, 1850, to receive 
his own gospel from an Angel strikingly like 
Joseph Smith’s Moroni. Central was the teach- 
ing that every living person has a counterpart 
of the opposite sex, usually in the spiritual 
sphere, with whom he may have complete union 
involving more than merely spiritual sensations. 
Through such unions alone come “harmonious 
ultimations of the Divine Wisdom and Love.” 
Harris more than once intimated that one’s spir- 
itual counterpart may inhabit and use the body 
of a living person. He, because of his own 
“counterpartal marriage’’ to Lily, queen of the 
“conjugial Angels,” was to be the “pivotal man” 
around whom the “germ of the kingdom of hu- 
manity”’ was to be gathered. 

These doctrines formed the basis for the 
Brotherhood of the New Life, which Harris 
gathered together in 1861, first at Wassaic, New 
York, from whence it was soon moved to Ame- 
nia and later to Brocton on the shore of Lake 
Erie. In 1875 a remnant of the group moved to 
Santa Rosa, California, where their estate, 
called ‘Fountain Grove,” was the center of the 
New Life for twenty-five years. 

Laurence Oliphant was an English gentle- 
man of brilliant mind, considerable fortune, and 
high social position. A cosmopolitan, intimate 
of the Prince of Wales, secretary of the embassy 
at Tokyo, distinguished author, correspondent, 
and member of Parliament, he was converted 
suddenly to Harris’ bizarre gospel and followed 
his mother into the Prophet’s community in 
New York in 1867, bringing with him about 
$100,000. There his spirit was disciplined under 
the autocratic rule of Harris by three years of 
menial jobs on the farm and in the store, after 
which he was sent back to England, apparently 
to use his great abilities to make money for the 
Brotherhood. At this he was successful. But, 
against the wishes of Harris, who frowned upon 
any but “counterpartal marriage,” he married. 
The rift between the two was widened when 
Oliphant claimed to receive communications 
from the Lily Queen, who Harris held was ex- 
clusively his counterpart. They separated, fling- 
ing charges and countercharges in the esoteric 
language of their cult. Oliphant reclaimed his 
wife from the community, reclaimed his money, 
and interested himself thereafter in a Jewish 
eolony to be financed by English capital in Pal- 
estine. In 1930 his widow sold a portion of the 
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property to tie Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The Oliphants’ doctrines were very similar 
to those of the Prophet, the chief difference 
probably being that the Oliphants more readily 
carried theories into actions. With them “coun- 
terpartal marriage” became frankly a theory of 
“spiritual creation through the cooperation of 
the sexes.” 

The book contains the story of these leaders, 


their inivicaie ~zlationships with one another, 
with disciples within and with friends and ene- 
mies without their communities, and their doc- 
trines, the implications of which are obvious. 
Most amazing of all, perhaps, is the fact that 
Harris’ community survived for more than forty 
years and well into the twentieth century. 


SIDNEY E. MEAD 
University of Chicago 
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ALLEN, ARTHUR. The Art of Preaching. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943. 93 pages. $1.75. 
This is the best brief discussion of the technique 

of preaching that I know. It is full of sound wisdom 

and illuminating suggestions—JoHN KNox. 


AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE. Jewish Post-war 
Problems, Units I and [1; Jews and the Post-war 
World, Pamphlets 1, 2, and 3. New York: 
American Jewish Committee, 1941-42. $0.50 
complete. 


A series of pamphlets on post-war reconstruction 
and the place of Jewish emancipation therein.— 
E. E. AUBREY. 


ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI B’RITH. Ques- 
tions and Answers concerning the Jew. Chicago: 
Privately published, 1942. 


The stock libels on the Jew—that he controls our 
radio, press, and banking, that he is a communist 
revolutionary, that he only seeks managerial and 
professional work, that he confines his philan- 
thropies to his own people—are here answered with 
facts carefully checked and mustered.—E. E. 
AUBREY. 


BARKER, JOSEPH EpmMuNpD. Diderot’s Treatment of 
the Christian Religion in “The Encyclopédie.” 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. $2.00. 


This, is a compressed and factual but readable 
account of its subject. The field of the Christian re- 
ligion is divided into five sections to each of which a 
chapter is devoted. These are: (1) religion, the- 
ology, and revelation; (2) the Bible; (3) God, provi- 
dence, grace, evil; (4) the church, sacraments, and 
clergy; (5) moral ideas. The rejection by Diderot 
and his associates of the typical doctrines and moral 
principles of Christianity is exhibited by numerous 
examples. Over three hundred articles of The En- 
cyclopédie are examined. In some of these the treat- 
ment of Christianity is prudently orthodox, but 
evidence is presented to show that this is largely 
due to the necessity of passing the censorship. In 
many cases, however, a fair presentation of orthodox 
positions accompanies their frank condemnation. 
it is evident from Mr. Barker’s treatment and from 
his list of Diderot’s sources that the articles on re- 
ligion in The Encyclopédie are not based on any 
direct examination of historic theology but largely 
upon the statements of earlier compilers.—Joun T. 
McNEILL. 


Bout, F. M. Tu. Het Gilgamesj-Epos: nationaal 
heldendicht van Babylonie, Vertaald en toegelicht. 
Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1941. viii++172 pages 
(with four plates). fl. 3.75. 

Early in 1930, the eleventh season of the excava- 
tion of Uruk, city of Gilgamesh, Dr. Bohl, the dis- 
tinguished Assyriologist from Leiden, assisted Pro- 
fessor Albert Schott of Berlin at Warka. In this 
volume he presents the epic of the hero in a poetic 
translation which is the first made into the Dutch 
from the original text. The translation rests very 
largely on the cuneiform text of R. Campbell 
Thompson, published in 1930. The numeration of 
the Campbell text is followed in the margins of the 
translation. The Introduction gives a very helpful 
account of the history of the study of the epic since 
its recovery by George Smith in 1872. The at- 
tractively printed translation seeks to preserve the 
literal meaning and even the poetic forms of the 
original. The text is provided with generous notes, 
mostly of a general explanatory nature. Doubtful 
passages are indicated. Relatively few emendations 
are attempted. The illustrations are excellent.— 
J. C. RYLAARSDAM. 


Capoux, C. J. The Historic Mission of Jesus. New 
York: Harper, 1943. xxiv+376 pages. $3.00. 
This important book, published in England in 

1941, was reviewed in this Journal in July, 1942 

(XXII, 324 ff.).—Jonn Knox. 


CICcOGNANI, AMLETO GIOVANNI. Addresses and Ser- 
mons. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, 1942. 
404 pages. $2.50. 

A collection of utterances by the Apostolic Dele- 

gate to the United States during the period of 1938- 

42.—E. E. AUBREY. 


Curtiss, JOHN S. An Appraisal of the Protocols of 
Zion. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. 118 pages. $1.00. 


A conclusive exposé by a trained historian of 
these forgeries which are shown to be a plagiarizing 
of a French lawyer’s Dialogue between Machiavelli 
and Montesquieu. The Dialogue was really an attack 
on the Seccnd Empire of Napoleon III; but it was 
used by two Russians to attack the Jews as fore- 
runners of Anti-Christ.—E. E. AUBREY. 


EPLER, STEPHEN E. Honorary Degrees: A Survey of 
Their Use and Abuse. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 224 pages. 
Cloth $2.75; paper, $2.25. 
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This is a careful study of a familiar academic 
problem. Religious readers will be interested to 
learn that since 1900 the ratio of D.D.’s to other 
honorary degrees has declined, and is now sur- 
passed by the LL.D.’s. The following recommen- 
dations are made: (1) confine degrees to distin- 
guished scholars, (2) place the recommendation of 
candidates in the hands of the faculty, (3) select 
candidates at least one year in advance, (4) limit 
their number, (5) award no honorary degrees to 
those connected with the institution, (6) have ac- 
crediting agencies pass on all awards, and (7) make 
the honorary titles distinct from those of earned 
degrees. One wonders whether on these bases many 
degrees would be either sought or awarded.— 
E. E. AUBREY. 


FARMER, HERBERT. Toward Belief in God. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. xiv-+252 pages. $2.50. 
This is a re-writing of the author’s Experience of 

God published fifteen years ago. Although it follows 

the same basic plan as the other book, which is out 

of print, it is an altogether new book and one of the 
best pieces of contemporary apologetics I have seen. 

This is an excellent book to put in the hands of the 

thoughtful layman who is troubled about the intel- 

lectual basis for Christian faith — JouHNn Knox. 


FeiLoMaN, A. J. The Rabbi and His Early Ministry. 
New York: Bloch, 1941. 146 pages. $1.50. 


An experienced rabbi gives wise practical counsel 
to theological students about to enter the rabbinate. 
Much of it applies equally well eto the Christian 
ministry.—E. E. AUBREY. 


Grit, Everett. A. T. Robertson: A Biography. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. xvi+250 pages. 
$2.50. 


Nearly nine years after his death in September, 
1934, the biography of one of America’s best-known 
teachers of the New Testament appears. To the 
thousands of friends and students of Professor 
Archibald T. Robertson the volume will come as a 
welcome tribute to a man whom they admired. The 
biographer-takes his readers through a brief history 
of the families from which the parents of his friend 
descended. The early years of Dr. Robertson, with 
their vicissitudes and struggles, are recorded—fre- 
quently in some detail. His student career is pre- 
sented as a combination of struggle, hard and dili- 
gent work, and almost unbroken spectacular suc- 
cess. His association with Dr. Broadus and his suc- 
cession to the chair of New Testament interpreta- 
tion in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
are to his biographer an almost inevitable result of 
his brilliant record as a student. The following 
phases of his activity receive consideration in sepa- 
rate chapters: Theological Professor,” ‘“The 
Denominational Leader,” Preacher,” “The 
Teacher,” “The Author.” A chapter by Dr. Rob- 


ertson’s wife, Eleanor Broadus Robertson, depicts 
experiences at Oxford and the British Museum in 
connection with the production of the “Big Gram- 
mar.” The writing and publication of this large 
volume are dealt with by the biographer in a subse- 
quent section. The record of other experiences, 
more or less intimate, brings the reader to a moving, 
almost dramatic, account of the last day of Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s life. The materials for this vol- 
ume came largely from personal experiences of the 
author, from Dr. Robertson’s files of personal corre- 
spondence, from two intimate autobiographical 
manuscripts left by him, and from reminiscences of 
students. The materials were abundant. 

The writer has presented a vivid and interesting 
picture of a man who was eminent as a popular inter- 
preter of the New Testament to summer assemblies 
and of a teacher who had the remarkable tenure of 
forty-six years in the same institution. Asa preacher 
of popular appeal he does not suffer at the hands of 
his biographer. The prodigious labors of Dr. Rob- 
ertson are well set forth, and the reader turns from 
the work with a respect for the man who set his 
direction and worked so faithfully to serve his day 
and generation according to his light. Those who 
knew and admired and loved the subject of this book 
will read it with interest and appreciation. 

Nevertheless it is not a great biography. The 
warm affection of the author for his friend tends to 
magnify achievements and to minimize any limiting 
features. He is to his friend’s “faults a little blind, 
and to his virtues doubly kind.” Perhaps that is as 
it should be, but it militates against a judicial inter- 
pretation of a personality. The volume is in danger 
of taking the attitude that “the king can do no 
wrong,” and thus the work becomes something of an 
encomium rather than a discriminating biography. 
To have estimated more impartially certain limita- 
tions would not have injured the presentation of a 
dynamic worker in a special field. But we take it 
for what it is, a glowing tribute from an admiring 
friend.—ERNeEst W. Parsons. 


GOLDSTEIN, SINEY E. The Meaning of Marriage 
and the Foundations of the Family. New York: 
Bloch, 1942. 214 pages. $1.00. 


This is called a Jewish interpretation of marriage 
but it is a valuable book for any religious worker’s 
library. It isa revision of an earlier edition. Dealing 
frankly with the physical factors, it gives much 
better treatment of the social and psychological 
meanings than most books do.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Herr, ALAN Facer. The Elizabethan Sermon: A 
Survey and a Bibliography. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1940. 169 pages. 

In this dissertation the author estimates twelve 
hundred Elizabethan sermons in print. He discovers 
that few preachers ever published more than one or 
two sermons, and also that the number of sermons 
published increased steadily throughout the reign. 
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Dr. Herr does not attempt to evaluate each ser- 
mon individually. “Instead,” he explains, “I have 
tried to survey the field as a whole, to indicate the 
range of the subject matter of the sermons, the man- 
ner in which they were preached, the reception they 
met with, and the course by which they came to be 
printed. I have not attempted to deal with the 
theology of the sermons except in the most obvious 
and unavoidable way. Finally, I have framed some 
tentative generalizations covering the more impor- 
tant literary aspects of the sermons to suggest their 
place in the whole body of Elizabethan prose.” 

The study is penetrating and informing. A com- 
plete and comprehensive bibliography is appended 
which is of value to every student of the period.— 
J. Epwarp Lantz. 


HoEntGc, SIDNEY B., and ROSENBERG, SAMUEL H. 
A Guide to the Prophets. New York: Bloch, 1942. 
208 pages. $1.35. 

This brief study of the prophetic books (includ- 
ing Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings in accord 
with the division of the Jewish canon) has much to 
commend it. There is throughout a fine religious 
emphasis and an understanding appraisal of the suc- 
cessive characters presented. A judicious use of 
Jewish tradition adds also to the attractiveness of 
the volume. Its weakness, however, is in the area 
of biblical criticism. It presents a strange mixture 
of criticism and reaction. As an example, we are 
told that “there are undoubtedly many contradic- 
tions and duplicatiens” in the Books of Samuel; 
“an outstanding and very obvious example is the 
account of the introduction of David to Saul.” 
But “there is still not sufficient reason for denying 
that the authors were Gad, Nathan, and primarily 
Samuel.” A thoughtful reader may not expect too 
much from a book that resolves the problem of 
Isaiah with the remark that “‘it is not difficult to 
understand that Isaiah with his prophetic insight 
could have sent a comforting message and prophetic 
note of consolation to those he knew would be exiles 
in Babylon.”—Wrtu1aM A. Irwin. 


HoFFMAN, CONRAD, Jr. The Jews Today. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1941. 80 pages. 


An excellent little manual on relations between 
Christians and Jews, in which the author urges the 
former to succor the Jewish refugees, combat anti- 
Semitism, and create a sounder social and economic 
order.—E. E. AUBREY. 


Hucues, E. R. (ed.). The Great Learning; and, The 
Mean-in-Action. New York: Dutton, 1943. 
xv+176 pages. $2.00. 

An exceedingly readable translation (I am not 
competent to speak for its accuracy) of two impor- 
tant ancient Chinese works with frequent and care- 
ful notes and with an excellent essay on the history 


of Chinese philosophy. The reader will find in this 
brief book an excellent introduction to Confucian 
thought.—Joun Knox. 


KirKLAND, WINIFRED. The Man of the Hour. New 

York: Macmillan, 1942. 171 pages. $1.75. 

This account of Jesus of Nazareth is written to 
re-create him for us as vitally alive in his turbulent 
era and in ours. He is continuously through history 
“the Man of the Hour.” With rich imagination Miss 
Kirkland has written an interpretation of Jesus 
which is aglow with the author’s unhidden enthusi- 
asm for her subject. On occasions imagination seems 
to add too much stage setting and coloring to a life- 
history which even in its barest outlines is wonder- 
fully dramatic. The warmth and devotion of Miss 
Kirkland’s writing, however, and her numerous 
illuminating insights make this little book a valuable 
addition to the many attempts of modern men to 
search out the full meaning of Jesus’ life and teach- 
ings in his era and our own.—MArTHA BIEHLE. 


MILLER, RANDOLPH C. A Guide for Church School 
Teachers. Louisville: Cloister Press, 1943. 125 
pages. $1.25. 

This brief manual is intended to give the average 
church-school teacher an over-all picture of modern 
religious education. It is written primarily from 
the point of view of the Protestant Episcopal church 
and makes the usual assumptions—theological, 
biblical, and ecclesiastical—without critical examina- 
tion of them. Beginning with a historical sketch 
the writer reviews in a very general fashion theories 
of religious education, age-group characteristics, 
techniques of teaching, development of a “Unit,” 
worship, administration, content of Christian teach- 
ing, and plans for teacher education. A bibliography 
of lesson materials and reference books is added.— 
E. J. CHAVE. 


NEUMANN, FRANz L. Behemoth: The Structure and 
Practice of National Socialism. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. 532 pages. $4.00. 


A distinguished political scientist analyzes the 
Nazi regime against its historical background and 
concludes that it cannot live in the same world with 
democracy or rest satisfied short of world conquest. 
The internal conflicts within nazism are overcome 
only by a partnership in exploitation; and real de- 
feat of this political philosophy must wait cv full and 
effective development of democracy. *. tended 
bibliographical references reinforce the aathorita- 
tive character of the volume.—E. E. AuBREY. 


O’Connor, Mary CATHARINE. The Art of Dying 
Well: The Development of the “Ars moriendi.” 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
x+258 pages. $2.50. 

“The art of dying well’ has been a subject of 
much writing from classical times but the literature 
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of the subject took a new impulse from the illus- 
trated block borks and type editions of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth ce:.tury which are all very similar and 
to which as a class the name Ars moriendi is ap- 
plied. The texts of these curious books of edification 
were written to accompany a series of woodcuts rep- 
resenting the dying man in the temptations peculiar 
to his state. Anyone who has gained even an intro- 
ductory acquaintance with this genre will have de- 
siderated some learned guidebook by which to un- 
derstand its evolution and significance. Sister 
O’Connor’s work is on¢ of meticulous research and is 
calculated to answer in detail the questions that per- 
plex the studeni. Three of the impressive and vigor- 
ously conceived woodcuts are reproduced. The book 
is in four parts: literary history, manuscripts, edi- 
tions of the Ars moriendi, and books in the Ars 
moriendi tradition. For the general reader Parts I 
and IV will prove most interesting. Jean Gerson 
(misspelled “Garson” on p. 21), in his De arte 
moriendi, supplied “the mest important literary 
source” for the early texts, but many other probable 
sources are explored. Part IV investigates the use 
made of the Ars moriendi in contemporary and in 
post-Reformation literature of piety, including trea- 
tises by numerous Anglicen and Puritan authors. In 
many cases the relationship is admittedly slight. I 
should think it probable that 2 good deal more evi- 
dence could have been adduced if the study had been 
extended to Protestant liturgies (for example, that of 
Olaus Petri) and to the vast field of printed ser- 
mons. But it would hardly be fair to expect more 
than has been done in this book of painstaking 
scholarship.— JoHN T. McNEILL. 


PARENTE, PASCHALE. Quaestiones de mystica termi- 
nologia ad mentem Pseudo-Areopagitae et Sanc- 
torum Patrum. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University, 1941. x+58 pages. 

This is a Latin scholastic discussion in nine short 
chapters of the terms used in early Christian mysti- 
cism. The author distinguishes mysticism from the 
asceticism which in his view always accompanies it 
—the latter is the material and sensible element of 
piety, while the former is the divine, spiritual, in- 
visible element. There are chapters on the origin 
and Christian use of the term ‘“‘mystic” (ii), on the 
authority of Pseudo-Dionysius (iii), and his in- 
fluence on mystical studies (iv), and on the mystical 
teaching of the Greek and Latin fathers (v-vii). 
The word “ascetic” is discussed with respect to its 
original and traditional signification (viii). The 
final chapter lists the proper senses and the wrong 
uses of “mystica,” “contemplatio,” and “‘ascetica.” 


To each of the first two of these, three senses are 
admitted: a strict, a broad, and a still more general 
sense; and in the case of ‘“‘mystica” there are also 
two accepted uses by way of analogy. Though 
written within the pattern of Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy, the book will prove a help toward the 
more exact use of terms by Protestant students in a 
field where there exists no little terminological con- 
fusion—Joun T. McNEILL. 


REEVES, MARJoRIE, and DreweEttT, Joun. What Is 
Christian Education? London: Sheldon Press 
(distributed by Macmillan), 1942. 105 pages. 
$0.40. 

This is an interesting report of group thinking 
on the basic Christian principles which should 
underlie general education. It was written as the 
result of a group of teachers, clergy, and parents in 
England faced with evacuation problems taking time 
through a whole year to discuss together both prac- 
tical and theoretical issues: They deal with the 
ends of education, methods, organization, com- 
munity, attitudes, and teaching qualifications. The 
central theme is the relationship of persons, and the 
Christian point of view is primarily functional.— 
E. J. CHAVE. 


Smita, Ruts (ed.). The Tree of Life. New York: 

Viking Press, 1942. 496 pages. $3.50. 

This is a useful anthology of materials from the 
literature of most of the religions of the world— 
American Indian, Norse, Hindu, Buddhist, Con- 
fucianist, Taoist, Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, 
Zoroastrian, Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan. 
This is a valuable and interesting book for children 
as well as adults. It is beautifully printed and bound, 
as is especially appropriate in the case of a book 
which contains so much of beauty.—JoHNn Knox. 


Soares, THEODORE G. The Growing Concept of God 
in the Bible. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1943. 96 
pages. $o.50. 

This is an excellent analysis of the biblical con- 
cepts of the idea of God. It is a brief suggestive 
guide for young people or adults for individual or 
group study. Each of the thirteen chapters deals 
with the development of a particular concept, such 
as “The God of the Nomads,” “The Universal 
God,” ‘God as Mystery,” “God as Growth,” and 
“God Incarnate.” The reader is invited to consider 
the historical record in formulating his own working 
concept, and a stimulating set of questions is placed 
at the end of each section.—E. J. CHAVE. 
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